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SOCIAL MEDICINE 


S. LEFF 


IN this study the author has made a completely new approach to the 
subject. Addressing a wide audience—lay as well as medical—he shows 
how medical theory contains many ideas of great power and value, 
such as the germ theory and the cell theory, but that none of these 
alone can provide a sound basis for the practice of medicine to-day. 


Dr Leff therefore outlines an approach to medicine in which every 
available method is used for the promotion of physical and mental 
health; this requires an outlook in which all aspects of human life are 
considered, and in which special attention is paid to the relationships 
of individuals and groups to their environment. Dr Leff especially 
emphasises the importance in preventive medicine of the study of the 
earliest signs of disease. From this follows the need for a well-informed 
public: the success of social medicine depends as much on the people 
it is to serve as on the health workers themselves. 


Dr Leff discusses how these principles can be applied in dealing 


with housing, nutrition, working conditions and mental health; and 
he gives special consideration to tuberculosis, rheumatism and the 
problems of ageing. Newly developed research techniques for study- 
ing these problems are reviewed. Most of the data are drawn from 
Britain or the United States, but examples are taken from many other 
countries, including those in which medical services are little developed. 
The author’s proposals for new methods and reforms in medical prac- 
tice, health organisation and the education both of doctors and public 
will undoubtedly provoke widespread discussion—and, it may be hoped, 
action. 
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on food and populations and on climate, deal also with his environ- 
ment. All are written with a minimum of technical terminology. On 
every subject there has been much ill-advised propaganda and muddled 
thinking; the attempt is made in these volumes to clear away the 
misconceptions so produced, and to present a valid interpretation of 
the facts. 
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Conference of the British Sociological 
Association, 1953. I 


Impressions of the Conference 


T. H. MARSHALL 








HE BRITISH Sociological Association, founded in 1951, held its first 

Conference at Queen Elizabeth College (University of London) from 

the 27th to 29th March, 1953. This event marked the completion 
of the formative stage of the Association’s existence, since the other activities 
foreshadowed in its statement of aims—the holding of meetings in London 
and elsewhere and the circulation of the British Journal of Sociology and other 
literature to members on special terms—had already been started. It was 
natural that this, the most ambitious of its purposes, should be the last to be 
realized. 

The Conference was attended by 233 persons of whom 125 were members 
of the Association. The theme was ‘‘ Social Policy and the Social Sciences ”’. 
The choice is significant. In the first place one notices the emphasis on the 
practical application of the social sciences to the affairs of the contemporary 
world. This illustrates the belief of the initiators of the Conference that the 
Association must, from the first, make known not only the fact of its existence 
but also the scope and nature of its work and interests to those engaged in 
politics and administration. The two sides must become well acquainted with 
one another. Only then will it be possible to see the lines of the division of 
labour between them. It became apparent that no sharp line could be drawn 
between the academic and the practical. There is a place for social scientists 
among the men of affairs and for men of affairs among the social scientists. 
And this mingling of the two camps is not merely something to be desired ; 
it already exists. Secondly, the wording of the title chosen for the theme of the 
Conference indicates that the Association, although it attaches great impor- 
tance to the word “‘ sociological” in its name, does not confine its membership 
to professional sociologists, nor attempt to draw any sharp dividing line 
between sociology and the other social sciences. It was the view of those 
who planned the Conference, so I believe (and this is not an official report, 
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but a record of personal impressions), that the best way of identifying the 
special contribution of sociology to the formulation and execution of social 
policy was not to start with rigid definition of what is sociological, but rather 
to survey the work of the social sciences as a whole in the hope that a clearer 
conception of the role of sociology as a specialism would emerge from this 
general discussion. A considerable part of the final plenary meeting was 
devoted to considering how far this purpose had been achieved, and it must be 
admitted that, although progress was made, success was by no means complete, 
nor was any final decision reached. There is no reason to be disappointed. 
The debates held during this brief weekend were intended to be a beginning, 
not an end, and the Conference broke up in an atmosphere of excitement, not 
of despondency. 

The plan of operations was briefly as follows. The Conference opened 
with a plenary session which was addressed by Professor Gunnar Myrdal on 
“‘ The Relation between Social Theory and Social Policy ’’. I need say noth- 
ing about the content of this address, since it is published in full in this number 
of the Journal. It made a profound impression on the Conference and deeply 
influenced the subsequent discussions. The part of the address to which 
specific reference was most frequently made was that which dealt with the 
problem of values. This is not surprising, since value judgments may be 
regarded as the watershed between science and policy, and the nature of the 
co-operation between these two depends greatly on whether this watershed is 
felt to be a point at which they meet or a point at which they must part 
company. 

For the second day the Conference split into three groups, each of which 
devoted its attention to a topic chosen to illustrate the general theme. Papers, 
which had been submitted on the invitation of the Convenor of each group, 
were circulated in advance. The Chairman of the group called on the authors 
to introduce their papers in brief explanatory speeches, and a general dis- 
cussion followed. At the final plenary session the three Chairmen reported 
on the group discussions, and it is on these reports, in addition to the papers 
themselves, that the following brief account is based. It then fell to my lot 
as Chairman of the final session to offer some observations on the Conference 
as a whole ‘and to invite discussion. 


The three topics chosen for group discussion were : 


I. Health. Chairman: Professor J. M. Mackintosh, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
D.P.H. Convenor: Professor R. M. Titmuss. 


. 


II. Design and Planning—Buildings, Towns and Countryside. Chair- 
man: Professor Sir William Holford, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. Convenor: 
Mrs. Ruth Glass, M.A. 


III. Needs and Standards in the Social Services. Chairman: Professor 
Barbara Wootton, M.A., J.P. Convenor: R. J. Goodman, B.Sc. (Econ.). 
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Group I. HEALTH 
Papers : 

Changing Needs : J. N. Morris, M.A,, M.R.C.P., D.C.H., D.P.H., Director, 
Social Medicine Research Unit, Medical Research Council. 

Social Re-orientation of Psychiatric Treatment: T. Ferguson Rodger, 
B.Sc., M.B., Professor of Psychological Medicine in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Health Service Organization as a Task in Applied Science: Milton I. 
I. Roemer, M.A., M.D., M.P.H. 

The Place of the Social Scientist i in Medical Training: J. H. F. Brother- 
ston, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., Lecturer in Public Health, London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 

Problems of Hospital Organization under the National Health Service : 
T. E. Chester (Dr. Jur.), Acting Director and Chief Research Worker, 
Acton Society Trust. 

Social Needs and Costs: An Essay in Confusion: Richard M. Titmuss, 
Professor of Social Administration in the University of London. 


Professor Mackintosh described this group as consisting of ‘‘a tough 
nucleus of social scientists, an external protoplasm of medical and public 
health people, and some other interests”. It was said at one point in the 
discussion that the doctors were doing what was expected of them—as shown 
by the immense improvement in the health of the people—but that the social 
scientists were not. The questions which it was thought the latter ought to 
be answering emerged pretty clearly, and most of them were mentioned in 
the general survey presented in the paper by Dr. Morris. There were first the 
social causes of ill-health and the social conditions and behaviour conducive 
to good health. It had been suggested by Dr. Morris that, owing to the 
progressive conquest of acute infections and ‘‘ diseases with well-understood 
etiology and satisfactory treatment ”’, a relatively larger place was now 
occupied by “diseases of largely unknown etiology and unsatisfactory 
treatment ” with respect to which social factors were often of special impor- 
tance. Others, led by Professor Ferguson Rodger, spoke of the increase in 
cases of mental illness and the alarmingly large proportion of hospital beds 
which they now occupy. Here the importance of social causes is obvious, 
as is also that of social factors entering into treatment. 

The second point of interest was the question of doctor-patient relations, 
which might be regarded as in part a problem of communication—communica- 
tion of confidence and security by the doctor to the patient, and of symptoms, 
anxieties and social difficulties by the patient to the doctor. It also includes 
the need for the doctor to interpret the patient’s behaviour against his social 
and cultural background. It was suggested that social scientists could throw 
light on the therapeutic effects of well-conducted human relations between the 
giver and receiver of services, both medical and of other kinds. This led toa 
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discussion of the problem of unhappiness ; should the general practitioner feel 
it was his duty to combat it and, if so, how was he to learn the job ? 

A third area of debate was that of administration, including both the 
organization of health services and also the ways of remedying deficiencies in 
such things as housing, smoke abatement and the catering industry. 

On all counts the challenge flung by the practitioners at the social scientists 
was a formidable one, and the latter voiced their alarm at the demands made 
on them. To ask for perfection, they said, was to court defeatism. They 
drew attention to three difficulties which put them at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the doctors. They did not have the same easy access to the per- 
sons they wished to study. The science of sociology had not yet developed 
an adequate body of theory. And, before they could apply such theory as 
they possessed, they must become thoroughly acquainted with the special 
circumstances in which the problem had its setting; they might go badly 
astray unless they acquired some knowledge of medicine. All agreed that, if 
effective co-operation were to be developed, there must be systematic exploita- 
tion, by team-work, of relevant theory and scientific method, and that nothing 
would be achieved by ‘‘ merely rubbing-noses in public ”. 


GrovuPII. DESIGN AND PLANNING—BUILDINGS, TOWNS AND COUNTRYSIDE 
Papers 


Planning Policy and Plan Making: Professor Sir William Holford, Pro- 
‘fessor of Town Planning in the University of London. The Right 
Honourable Lord Silkin. 

Planning Administration: A discussion note: Alderman W. G. Fiske, 
Chairman, Town Planning Committee, L.C.C. 

The Effects of Agricultural Trends and Policies on British Town and 
Country Planning: G. P. Wibberley, Ph.D. 

Community Patterns in Rural Areas : Professor A. W. Ashby, C.B.E., M.A., 
lately Director of Agricultural Economics, Research Institute, Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

The Social Basis of Architectural Design: R. J. Gardner-Medwin, 
F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I., Professor of Architecture, Liverpool University. 
F. D. Klingender, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology, Univer- 
sity College, Hull. 

Sociology and Housing: John Madge, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., Sociologist, 
Building Research Station, D.S.I.R. 

The Design of School Buildings: L. F. Gibbon, M.A., H.M. Inspector, 
Ministry of Education. 


In this group the social scientists outnumbered the practitioners, and the 
challenge was delivered in the opposite direction. This was due partly to the 
fact that community studies are a branch of social science in which considerable 
progress has been made, and partly to the frank admission by some of the 
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practitioners that their professional colleagues are not yet very ‘“‘ research 
minded’”’. Lord Silkin had stated in his paper that “in influential quarters 
(in the Ministry) research is regarded as a fad. At best it is only tolerated. 
The local planning authorities are even less disposed to make use of research 
in connection with their planning functions.’’ It may also be said that prob- 
lems of administration, involving the special field of the political scientist, 
and of economics occupied a rather larger place than in the papers and dis- 
cussions of Group I. 

Professor Holford reported that the three main themes were: design as a 
scientific process in relation to social planning policy ; the question of com- 
munication, especially between architect and sociologist (in the Health group 
it was rather between doctor and patient) ; and the problem of values. 

It was said that a revolution had taken place at the level of legislation, 
implying a revolutionary change in ideas, but that administration had proved 
unable to adjust itself to the task of executing the new type of policy and was 
now revealing many forms of weakness. Incidentally this suggests something 
like the reverse of a ‘“‘ cultural lag”. The group was deeply impressed by the 
insight given by Alderman Fiske into the troubles which beset those responsible 
for directing the planning operations of a great city. There are many interests 
to be reconciled, while local community planning must fit in with national 
economic planning. It also appears that the powers exercised by planners 
are inadequate for their purpose. People and industries are being moved out 
of London, but it is not possible to stop the flow of people or control the move- 
ment of industry into London. 

One cause of these difficulties is confusion as to the financial ssinilinatinae 
of planning and how to calculate them. One might go further and say that 
we have not yet decided exactly how to adjust the economic rights of the 
individual—including property rights—to the demands of collective controls. 
Another cause suggested is lack of clarity as to the fundamental objectives of 
planning and the priority to be accorded to them. Here, it was said, social 
scientists could help by making a careful analysis of the objectives explicit 
and implicit in our recent legislation. 

The problem of values arose in many forms. Aésthetic values were 
discussed in Dr. Klingender’s entertaining paper on the development of popular 
and professional artistic taste. Economic values figured largely in the dis- 
cussion of rural planning and land use, of which more thorough study was 
demanded. Mr. Gibbons, on the design of school buildings, provided a link 
between esthetic and social values, and the latter took the centre of the stage 
when someone asked why the L.C.C. wanted to move 300,000 people out of 
London and what it thought was to be gained by this upheaval. The dis- 
cussion of this last point was heated and inconclusive. Finally, the group 
as a whole—so Professor Holford reported—considered that architects and 
sociologists should recognize the existence of a frontier between them. They 
must learn to communicate while preserving their identities. Nothing would 
be gained by turning good architects into indifferent sociologists and vice versa. 
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Group III. NEEDS AND STANDARDS IN THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
Papers 


Social Security in some English-speaking Countries: Rosalind Cham- 


bers, B.Sc. (Econ.), Lecturer in Sociology, London School of Economics. 

Economic Aspects of Contemporary Social Policy: A. Peacock, D.S.C., 
M.A., Reader in Public Finance, Urtiversity of London. 

Changing Ideas about Social Provision in Great Britain and the Implica- 
tions of these Changes for Social Policy in the Future: Douglas 
Houghton, M.P. 

Professionalism and Socialization: the Virtues of Diversity: T. F. 
Fox, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., Editor of the Lancet. 

The Use of Survey Techniques for Measurement and Definition in Social 
Security : Louis Moss, B.Com., Director, Government Social Survey. 

Measuring Poverty: Peter Townsend, B.A., Secretary, Social Policy 
Group, P.E.P. 

Some Problems of Administration in the Social Services: M. I. Michaels, 
an Administrator. 


In discussing Miss Chambers’s paper the group became aware that national 
insurance stood at the parting of the ways; it must either become more 
strictly an insurance scheme or else broaden out and move right away from 
insurance principles. This led them, Professor Wootton reported, to realize 


the importance of knowing what the public really wants. One view is that 
the British workers support the contributory principle because it gives them a 
right to benefits. But Miss Chambers pointed out that this attitude is not 
found throughout the English-speaking world and may be confined to countries 
with a Poor Law tradition. The group was struck by our ignorance as to the 
nature, strength and stability of public sentiment on these matters—and this 
is clearly a field in which sociologists could undertake research of practical 
value, which is needed to supplement the kind of economic analysis presented 
by Dr. Peacock. One point of interest which emerged from the discussion of 
the economic aspects was that it is women rather than men who “ suffer 
from longevity ’’ and most of them are not in employment. This limits the 
economic advantage gained by encouraging people to work longer. 

Another subject on which more information is needed, so the group found 
in discussing Dr. Fox’s paper, is the significance of professionalism. For 
professionalism takes many different forms and the professional attitude 
varies accordingly. Some professional workers, for example, are engaged 
in “‘ client hunting ”’, while others are salaried employees of a public authority. 

Right at the heart of the subject assigned to this group stands the question 
of the use which can be made of measurement in designing social services. 
Two views were expressed on this subject. The more pessimistic opinion, said 
Professor Wootton, is that administrative decisions must be made about social 
facts which are inherently immeasurable ; the efficiency of a health service 
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or an education service cannot be reduced to a precise calculus. The more 
optimistic view maintains that value judgments are likely to be more intelli- 
gently made if they are based on precise quantitative knowledge. The intri- 
cate interweaving of value judgments with factual statements was well brought 
put in the long discussion of ways of measuring want and defining standards 
of poverty. 

In conclusion the representatives of politics and administration agreed 
that they both looked to the social scientists to contribute objective and 
detached thought on the problems of the social services. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


What follows is in the main a summary of the observations offered by me 
to the final plenary meeting, after the three Chairmen had made their reports 
on the group discussions. : 

Professor Myrdal provided me with exactly the opening I wanted. I am 
not referring to his much-quoted remarks on -value judgments, but to what 
he said in the earlier part of his address. He asserted that, although from the 
earliest times theory and policy had been closely connected, nevertheless 
during the critical period of development after the Enlightenment the social 
sciences had not been used as aids in the exact formulation or execution of 
social policy. But their influence on policy was great, because they dealt in 
basic ideas, took the long view and deeply affected the climate of opinion. 
They could do this because social scientists for the most part enjoyed a “‘ shel- 
tered existence ”, typified in this country, I may add, by the ancient univer- 
sities and the reading room of the British Museum. Economics was the first 
of the social sciences to be enticed from its ivory tower into the dust of the 
arena during the great depression of the thirties, and the others followed during 
World War II. Now we are all in it up to the neck. And the problems we set 
ourselves to discuss at this Conference arise because we are being used, not 
because we are mot being used. - 

Public and official use of social science, as Myrdal said, provides a great 
stimulus and offers fine opportunities. But it brings dangers with it—the 
danger that pure science may be corrupted, or muzzled or bureaucratized or 
put into blinkers; the danger that it may be misused, by being expected to 
answer questions which are unanswerable, or by being asked to do no more 
than shovel up the facts needed by the politicians and administrators. There 
is something to be said for the ivory tower as a refuge from these perils, provided 
it is used as a base from which sorties are made. And I agree with Myrdal 
that a proper balance between theoretical and applied science, between the 
ivory tower and the arena, depends on ‘‘ creating incentives for a considerable 
number of social scientists to stay aloof, for life or good parts of their lives, 
from direct participation in practical tasks. This would require a strength- 
ening of the universities in their power to compete for brains.”’ 

In considering the implications of this we meet with terminological diffi- 
culties. It may be said that all policy, in that it is concerned with the actions 
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of men in society, is ‘‘ social”. But it does not follow that all investigations 
which have a bearing on policy are tasks for social scientists. There was at 
one point, for example, a lively argument on the question whether the design 
of the lay-out of hospitals is a problem of social science. I suggest that the 
main contribution of the social scientist in such cases is not a technique of 
investigation. Survey techniques are not peculiar to social science, but are 
largely borrowed from elsewhere and adapted for use in studying social prob- 
lems. A more important contribution is accumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence and an enlightened perception of what is relevant. 

It follows from this that the task of the social sciences is largely an educa- 
tive one, and this was recognized in several of the papers. Let me quote: 

Dr. Roemer : ‘‘ In such a setting the social scientist would play his principal 
role in the education of this new kind of social physician.” 

Professor Holford: ‘‘ At the present time, therefore, the most. useful 
contribution which the social sciences could provide would be the injection 
of their modes of thought into town and country planning.” 

Dr. Morris: ‘‘I have no doubt myself that sociology needs to become, 
with biology and natural science, the third basic science of medicine.”’ 

But education may aim at a variety of products. There is the pure 
social scientist who will become an educator in his turn ; the applied social 
scientist, one of the types needed to answer the demands made by policy and 
administration ; the specialists in other fields who have had something of the 
outlook of the social sciences injected into their thinking and are therefore 
ready to team up with the fully trained social scientists ; and finally, perhaps, 
the perfect hybrid who can operate as a one-man-band. I would define the 
main issue raised by this catalogue of types as follows. The application of 
social science to policy can proceed in two ways. One is by team-work, and 
for this to be successful the practitioners must have some idea what social 
science is about. No one would dispute this, but opinions differ as to when 
and in what form this idea should be communicated. Should social science 
figure in the ordinary training of the doctor, architect, civil servant, etc., and, 
if so, should it be in a general or in an applied form? The other method of 
procedure is by the creation of hybrid specialists, and some doubt the wisdom 
of trying to do this. Nevertheless, we know from experience that it can be 
done, and it would be wrong to lay down rigid principles on this point. The 
relative merits of team-work and the hybrid specialist will vary both with 
reference to the field of study (medicine, social insurance, town-planning, etc.) 
and with reference to the level at which the particular study is being made—I 
would think that the more fundamental the study, the greater the need for 
some form of team-work and division of labour. But many studies of a more 
superficial or fact-finding character can be carried out by the hybrid type, and 
I agree with what Professor Ginsberg said in opening the brief discussion that 
followed my remarks—much of this work, useful and necessary though it is, 
ought not really to be called “‘ social science ” at all, nor are those who do it in 
any real sense “‘ social scientists ’’. 
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Education and training, whatever the exact nature of the product aimed 
at, must rest on a body of theory and on fundamental research. Without 
these the ‘‘ pure” social scientist, as distinct from the hybrid, cannot exist. 
I have the impression that, when speakers had this in mind, they were inclined 
to replace the phrase “‘ the social sciences ’’ by the word “‘ sociology’”’. This 
use of terminology may not be exact, but the idea behind it is, I think, sound. 
Obviously fundamental thinking is being done, and must be done, by econo- 
mists, political scientists, psychologists and others who operate within the 
general field of the social sciences but are not sociologists. But there is a 
sociological core which corresponds to, and should direct and inspire, a’ whole 
mass of social investigation which is not economic or political and is only in 
part (and it always must be in part) psychological. And this sociological core, 
or heart, can live and grow only if it retains faith in the value of academic 
seclusion and fundamental research. But I should like to stress the fact that 
I mean seclusion from the stresses and strains of the world of policy-making 
and administration, and not on any account seclusion from contact with social 
facts. 

As regards values, I will not repeat here my contention that part of 
Myrdal’s remarks had been misunderstood. The text of his address can now 
clear up misunderstandings. Beyond this I would only say that there seemed 
to be general agreement on three points, (1) that value judgments should, as 
far as possible, be made explicit, (2) that the main task of science is to explain - 
exactly what the issue is on which a value judgment must be made, and (3) that 
there is need to study the social factors influencing the formation and strength 
of value premises in various sections of the public. This third point should, I 
think, receive special emphasis, and be extended from value judgments proper 
to modes of thought and conventions of behaviour, embracing stereotypes, 
professional standards, administrative procedures, “‘in-group ” loyalties and, 
in fact, the whole question of communication in all its varied forms. 
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OR AN economist who like me has compromised himself in the eyes of 

his colleagues by often wandering off into the realms of other social 

sciences and also, occasionally, indulging in not only policy but even in 
politics, it is a particularly gratifying honour to be invited to address this 
distinguished audience of British sociologists. I was asked to speak about 
“‘ The Relation between Social Theory and Social Policy ” and, because of the 
accidents of life I have just hinted at, I am more than normally predisposed 
to find this subject a challenging one. But increasingly, as the date approached 
and as I began to prepare my paper, I felt dubious whether I would have 
enough worth-while things to say on such a very broad topic to warrant asking 
your attention for nearly an hour. 


I. Some HiIsToRIcAL HINTS 


It might be useful to recall at the start that the social sciences have all 
received their impetus much more from the urge to improve society than from 
simple curiosity about its working. Social policy has been primary, social 
theory secondary. This holds true, of course, for the long ages from Aristotle 
onwards when the social sciences were still merged into the general speculation 
which we have later come to call moral philosophy. It also holds true for the 
period of the Enlightenment, when the social sciences made the decisive leap 
towards their modern development into full-fledged and gradually separated 
empirical disciplines. Looking closer, one sees that they still remained, and 
to a considerable extent remain to-day, merely branches of the two dominant 
philosophies of Enlightenment: Natural Law and Utilitarianism. It is an 
under-statement to say that at this early stage no clear distinction between 


1 Certain parts of this address as here published were not delivered orally because of time 
limitations. 
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theory and policy are observed. In fact, the absence of such a methodological 
distinction is only a negative characterization of these philosophies: in the 
former philosophy there is a direct identification of what is with what ought 
to be in the concept “‘ natural ”’ ; in the latter philosophy an indirect identifica- 
tion is implied in the assumption that ‘‘ happiness ” or “‘ utility ’” both is and 
ought to be the sole rational motive for human action. Social values existed 
as facts and could be objectively ascertained. Social theory explained reality 
but, as values were real, at the same time defined rational social policy. 

For their subsequent development up to the present day it was of import- 
ance that the social sciences were imbued with very radical policy premises. 
One such premise was that labour has moral superiority as title to property. 
In its modern form this idea stems from Locke, becomes the basis for Ricardo’s 
theory of real value and is to-day reflected in, for example, lower rates of 
taxation on ‘‘earned income”. Another radical premise is the idea that 
‘‘ all men are born equal”. Primarily this was understood in the moral sense 
that all have the same basic duties and rights in society. But in addition 
there was a strong tendency to believe that all persons were also fairly equal 
in natural endowments: in capacity to do things and to enjoy happiness. 
An important corollary to this second premise—which incidentally also agrees, 
though only approximately, with the first one—is that the attainment of a 
more equal distribution of income and wealth will enhance ‘‘ general welfare ” 
in that it will hurt the rich less than it benefits the poor. 

A further consequence of these ultra-radical tenets of the philosophies of 
the Enlightenment and thus of the social sciences as they were beginning to 
emerge in their modern form, is that they implied the environmental approach. 
Man could be improved and his lot made happier by changes in the institutions 
of society which condition him. In a sense, the deepest difference between 
a radical and a conservative attitude towards social policy springs from a 
difference in views as to the fundamental cause of the ills of society : whether 
they are due to ‘‘ human nature ”, in which case there is not much to be done 
about them, or whether they depend on the actual organization of society, 
which can be reformed. From the environmental point of view the task of 
social theory is to clarify, by a study of the social facts, how by social policy 
men and society can be improved. 

To the environmental approach the social sciences have, on the whole, 
stuck tenaciously. Not that ‘‘ human nature ” was ever totally expelled from 
social theory. Thus, Malthus’s doctrine—that, if not checked, the human 
procreative urge tended to defeat all attempts by social policy to improve 
the lot of the masses—was in the early part of the last century a powerful 
conservative argument based on ‘‘ human nature” and served in the social 
sciences as an effective offset to their radical policy premises. 

In one particular respect the secularist rationalism of the Enlightenment, 
by placing homo sapiens in the natural biological order as an animal, strength- 
ened conservative inclinations. Thus, the biologists’ assumption that black 
men were of inferior ‘‘ race ”’—a word, incidentally, not applied to human 
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beings much earlier than about two hundred years ago—replaced the old 
argument of the theologians that they were pagans as the principal intellectual 
defence of slavery. Generally speaking, this new stress on ‘‘ human nature ” 
was, however, canalized into the natural sciences dealing with man, while the 
social sciences directed their interests towards human behaviour and social 
institutions. The clash between the two thought elements which we carry 
with us from the Enlightenment, is still often apparent when social scientists 
and natural scientists meet over an issue, be it the psychological characteristics 
of twins or the nature of homosexuality. As we know, the history of much — 
basic controversy in psychiatry could very appropriately be written in terms 
of the question as to whether mental illnesses have a purely somatic causation 
or are also conditioned psychologically and, consequently, socially and whether, 
therefore, a psychological and social therapy can be effective. 

Taking the long view, the environmental approach—and the radical 
premises—have gradually won out. The assumption of the Enlightenment 
philosophers that men are, when viewed as groups, equal even in natural 
endowments, has increasingly been proved to be scientifically correct. The 
more we have perfected our methods of measuring intelligence and other 
mental capacities and qualities, the less we have been able to ascertain any 
innate dissimilarities between groups of people, whether we have distinguished 
men and women, rich and poor, whites and negroes. Even physical dif- 
ferences between ethnic groups have, when measured more accurately, turned 
out to be smaller and less socially important than was previously believed. 
The political importance of this trend in social science is illuminated by the 
fact that it was violently broken and forced in the contrary direction under the 
impact of extreme reaction in Nazi Germany. 

If the social sciences were thus from the outset endowed with a radical 
urge towards social policy, this momentum was continuously fed by new 
impulses. Of sociology in particular, and most clearly in Britain, Scandinavia 
and America, it can, I believe, be said that its growth was time and time 
again stimulated by social reform movements. Important surveys of living 
conditions were in Britain prompted by the growing awareness of grave social 
problems. Many, perhaps most, social scientists even up to our own time were 
originally led to the social sciences because of their interest in social reform. 

When all this has been said, a number of qualifications are necessary in 
order to preserve a balanced picture. First, the radical premises were most 
explicitly spelled out in the period of the Enlightenment and in the first half 
of the nineteenth century when our social sciences in their modern form had 
their beginning. But at that time there was actually very little social reform. 
And the reforms propounded on the practical level of social policy by the social 
scientists of that period were not very radical, viewed in the light of what 
has later been accomplished and become accepted as standard. Then and 
later, the reformers did not usually draw the revolutionary conclusions with 
respect to the practical problems of the day which their philosophical pennies 
warranted, but preserved these for their more abstract expositions. 
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True, there were radicals and revolutionaries during the whole develop- 
ment ; but by insisting on social changes which were out of reach politically 
they placed themselves as doctrinaires outside the main line of social sciences, 
As scientists the conservatives profited during the whole period from their 
greater ‘‘realism”’. For their conservative imclinations directed their 
interests upon society as it actually was and kept them from constructing 
utopias. 

Later, as time went on, the clear-cut radical premises to which I have 
referred were also apt to become less explicit in the minds of the gradually 
more specialized social scientists than they had been for the philosophers. 
Thus, as we know, the psychologists who some forty to fifty years ago first 
set out to measure intelligence actually assumed that there were considerable 
innate differences between social groups. And it was to their surprise that 
their research carried them to conclusions very different from their hypotheses, 
a development which I therefore consider to be one of the great triumphs of 
scientific endeavour. 

The secular trend has, however, corresponded to the radical momentum 
originally given to social theory in the era of Enlightenment. Social policy 
has expanded in scope and influence and, on the whole, with accelerating speed. 
And in our scientific work we have all the time and in all fields been entitled, 
while still remaining “‘ realistic ”, to count on more and bigger induced changes 
in social institutions. The chief explanation for this trend of social policy is 
without doubt the increase of productivity and economic resources which has 
allowed a greater social generosity. But the influence of social theory has, 
directly and indirectly, acted as a continuous force. 

As this historical sketch shows, one of the main problems raised by a 
consideration of the relation between social theory and social policy is, of 
course, the general value problem. In the period of Enlightenment and in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century there was little awareness even of its 
existence. For according to the philosophies which formed the seed-bed for 
the social sciences, there were objective values which, like other social facts, 
could be ascertained by reasoning or by observation and calculation. Rational 
policy conclusions could be drawn in terms of what was “‘natural’”’ or, later, of 
what led to the maximum “‘ general welfare’. However, over the last century 
or so it has become an ambition of social scientists to draw a sharp dividing 
line between science and politics and to lay stress on the view that, in principle, 
scientific research cannot arrive at policy inferences. In actual practice no 
such line was ever observed, nor is it observed to-day. Our whole terminology 
and all our thought-ways are still saturated with the old value metaphysics 
of natural law and utilitarianism. 

To this fundamental methodological problem of social facts and social 
values and of how rationally to apply value premises to factual research, I 
shall return at the end of my lecture. The major part of this paper I want 
to devote to the sociological and institutional aspects of the relation between 
theory and policy: the processes in society by which the social sciences have 
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been, and are, influencing social policy, and the reactions upon the social 
sciences of changes in these processes. 

We are all aware of the fact that in our generation the role of social theory 
in the formation of social policy is beginning to change radically. The social 
sciences are increasingly called upon to develop a social technology, a set of 
tools for social engineering, as the natural sciences did long ago. This change 
in the practical importance of the social sciences in society is not of their own 
making. It is only a reflection, or a considerably lagging concomitant, of a 
much more fundamental change in society itself. 

A main feature of this deeper change is that in recent decades the total 
volume of state interventions has been growing continuously. At the same 
time businesses have become bigger ; in so doing they have developed interests 
which cannot be reduced to terms of the pecuniary interests of their individual 
members, and their managers have come to realize that their contacts with 
society must be wider than those merely of buying and selling. Larger and 
more abstract units of interest organizations—of industries, farmers, workers 
and consumers—have asserted themselves and taken over social functions. 
Private relations have increasingly become public or quasi-public relations ; 
secondary contacts have replaced primary contacts. More and more things 
are settled for the individual by law, regulation, administration or collective 
bargaining and agreement. 

In our part of the world this development has in the main mot been the 
effect of conscious attempts towards planning. The causal order has in our 
countries, as a matter of plain historical fact, rather been the contrary. It 
was usually the growing mesh of unco-ordinated public interventions called 
forth by special interest groups or made necessary by situations of crisis and 
also the disorganizing effects of the activity of the larger and more powerful 
interest organizations that called for co-ordination and central planning. 
This secular trend is prompted by deep-rooted and constant social forces of 
which technical development is only one. The trend has more recently been 
pushed on by successive and cumulative waves of violent crises, a course of 
events which had its beginning with the First World War, and the end of which 
is not yet in sight. On a deeper level of causation, the development is also 
related to changes in the attitudes of individuals to society. 

I am here not attempting to analyse the involved dynamics of social 
relations making up this secular trend towards the more closely integrated 
state. But I want to raise the question: how is the growing volume of 
public, quasi-public and private intervention and planning, i.e. of social policy 
in its broadest sense, changing the role of the social sciences in our society ? 


II. THE TRADITIONAL ROLE 


Let me start by attempting to characterize the traditional situation as it 
still was before the First World War. The easiest approach is perhaps to state 


1 Cf. The Trend towards Economic Planning, the Manchester School of Economic and Social 
Studies, January 1951. 
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what functions social scientists did not have. To begin with, they were neither 
the final authors nor the executors of social policy. They did not even train 
the civil servants. On the Continent, civil servants were usually recruited 
from among young persons with a university degree in law; in Britain, I 
understand, studies in mathematics or the dead languages were considered to 
be a more appropriate educational background for civil servants than social 
science studies. In all civil services there were, in addition, engineers with a 
technical training to run the railways and other socialized branches of the 
national economy and, of course, doctors in the hospitals, officers in the army, 
teachers in the schools, and clergymen in the church. The people employed 
by the interest organizations were usually picked from their ordinary member- 
ships. Business had not come to think of seeking advice from social scientists 
about how to handle their practical problems. Some statisticians were every- 
where needed. But neither the state and the municipalities, nor the interest 
organizations and private businesses felt much need for economists and, 
naturally, still less need for sociologists, psychologists, political scientists or 
anthropologists. 

The teaching of the social sciences was almost wholly directed towards 
training the next generation of social scientists who, in their turn, were sup- 
posed to hand down their methods and knowledge to a third generation, and 
soon. As the social sciences for various reasons had, and have, a very small 
place in the curricula of primary and secondary education, the social scientists 
did not even have the task incumbent upon most university disciplines of 
training teachers for the schools, a task which allows for the satisfaction of 
quantity, at least. The closed cycle of the social sciences revolved almost 
entirely, generation after generation, within the academic sphere, with a fringe 
of learned amateurs outside the universities who could afford it as a hobby. 
Social science studies were not very useful for anything but a university 
career. 

Within this sheltered existence to which the social sciences were con- 
fined, they developed rapidly. They usually started from principles and 
broad theories ; economics was, of course, the most successful in developing 
early an abstract model-explanation in terms of social causation. Facts, 
however, as they were increasingly observed and taken into account, worked 
changes in the theories, and so we gradually achieved a more systematic know- 
ledge. None of the social sciences went far into therapy, as did medicine, or 
into technology, as did the natural sciences ; and in the circumstances this is 
understandable. Social scientists were not called upon to perform practical 
tasks. 

Nevertheless, the social sciences had a very great influence on social 
policy. My thesis is that, while there was little participation on the part of 
social scientists in the actual technical preparation of legislation and still less 
in administering induced social changes, their influence was nevertheless very 
considerable, and that this influence was due in the main to their exposition 
and propagation of certain general thoughts and theories. 
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Malthus’s theory of population pressure was in its time one such powerful 
influence and moulded a whole generation’s general attitude towards social 
policy ; in our time very different general thoughts on the population issue have 
in a radical way determined social policy in Scandinavia and Britain. Ricardo’s 
thoughts about prices and distribution and about currency, taxation and 
tariffs, Marx’s thoughts about surplus value and the economic determination 
of history, Darwin’s and Spencer’s about social evolution and the survival of 
the fittest and, in our times, Keynes’s about how the state by increasing total 
demand can prevent or mitigate depressions and mass-unemployment, are 
other such general theories which have strongly influenced the direction of 
social policy. It is also my considered opinion, reached after careful study, 
that the important changes in race relations now slowly taking place in America 
are to a considerable extent the result of the sociologists’ exposure of the 
stereotyped superstitions present about the negro in the popular mind ; it is 
becoming more and more difficult for people to preserve their defensive ration- 
alizations without appearing uneducated, which they are reluctant to do. 

By stressing the policy importance of the general ideas emerging from the 
social sciences I do not, of course, want to deprecate penetrating theoretical 
thinking and the collection and analysis of facts. The progress of science is 
attained only by hard work. Even general ideas of the type which I have 
mentioned bave often developed and have always been modified as a result of 
involved thinking and intensive research. But it is only natural that public 
interest should be focused rather on the general conclusions we reach as the 
result of our work. 

As a matter of fact, the general ideas I referred to, gained much of their 
social prestige from popular awareness of their cumbersome derivation. It is 
not as a facetious cynicism but as an observation of an important social phe- 
nomenon that I note that, in order to exert influence on society, we must as 
social scientists not only master the art of writing well and forcefully, and 
sometimes do so in terms so simple that we ean be understood by the general 
public, but also, at other times, become so involved and intricate that we 
cannot possibly be followed by others than our peers. To sociologists it is, 
of course, a commonplace that orderly society is founded upon a lot of inherited 
magic, some of which is functional, i.e. useful for a purpose. In old times we 
kept ourselves socially distinguished from ordinary people by the academic 
dress which is now reserved for solemn occasions only. Our hallmark is 
learnedness ; it is an essential instrument of our profession ; to exert influence 
in society we must always merit its popular recognition. 

In his first polemic pamphlet Malthus had developed a very simple idea 
which had been floating around in social discussion for a long time. It was the 
political circumstances of the epoch, Malthus’s emphatic single-mindedness 
and also, to some extent, the literary qualities of his exposition which made it a 
hit. After the reverberations, Malthus felt that he needed heavier armour and 
went into painstaking empirical research. Also, when Ricardo spoke in the 
House of Commons, where he was an independent member, or elsewhere pro- 
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nounced himself in general terms on policy issues, his prestige basis was partly 
some very involved reasoning which became patently demonstrated in his 
rather inaccessible Principles. The Communist Manifesto contained in simple 
terms all the dynamic ideas of Marxist scientific socialism, but it was only the 
bulky and unwieldy Das Kapital which could become a bible for the fateful 
political doctrine. Again, the policy idea of Keynes to which I referred was 
not new; it is simple and can very well be developed in a couple of pages : 
Keynes did it himself on several occasions. It was the mass-unemployment 
in the thirties which created a receptive climate for the idea; but it was his 
big volumes and the large outburst of learned literature following his own 
books which gave it weight. Still another example is provided by the long 
series of public inquiries and local surveys of conditions of life and work among 
the poor, which have been carried out in Britain since the first half of the last 
century and which have been the basis for the development here of empirical 
sociology : even if their main and very considerable policy importance was the 
simple one of compelling recognition of inequalities and wrongs in society, 
it was the amassing of data which gave credence and status. 

The writings I have referred to have all been landmarks in the growth of 
the social sciences. Malthus’s thoughts on population were destined to be- 
come the basis for the classical economic theory of distribution and economic 
development, mainly via their consequences for land rent and wage theories. 
Ricardo built this basis and his thoughts dominated economic thinking for 
half a century and have retained importance until this day. Marx’s writings 
and the century-long discussion they inaugurated have had deep and lasting 
influence on all the social sciences and particularly on historians’, sociologists’ 
and economists’ attitudes to social stratification, social development, and 
business fluctuations. Even if there had never been a political movement 
inspired by his ideas and, indeed, quite apart from it, he would have his dis- 
tinguished place in the history of social sciences. In more recent time, the 
new approach to the economic processes which is associated with the name 
of Keynes has gradually reshaped our entire economic theory. 

At the same time, these elements in the development of the social sciences 
have all had very important repercussions on public opinion and on social 
policy, and this is what concerns us here. In one sense of the word this influ- 
ence of the social sciences on social policy can be called ideological. When 
addressing themselves to the public, the social scientists have always appealed 
to people’s rationality. The argument has been directed against social super- 
stitions and narrowness in people’s points of view. In doing this the social 
scientists have carried on the most glorious tradition of the Enlightenment. 

And as there has never been unanimity among the social scientists, least 
of all in the realm of those general ideas, what the public has been confronted 
with has been a continuous discussion—a discussion above opportunist party 
lines, taking the longer and broader views, performed mostly by persons whose 
sheltered and, in our countries, distinguished, position as scholars have 
assured them liberty of thought and expression. This discussion of broad 
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issues carried on by the independent social scientists has, I believe, a very 
essential function to fulfil in our type of democracy. To a considerable extent, 
it has continuously given a voice also to the unpopular ideas. And it has 
assured a disposition and a momentum for change in people’s thinking about 
society, and prevented ‘‘ Gleichschaltung ’’ which is such a deadly danger in 
every state. ; 

This discussion by social scientists could keep its level and exert its 
wholesome influence on the broad trend of public opinion only to the extent 
that its performers could actually feel free to pursue the truth without anxiously 
seeking public acclaim or avoiding popular anathema. Some were men who 
had an elevated position in society or disposed of independent means which 
formed the basis for their freedom ; in the past the princes or the church gave 
shelter to others ; there were always a few who, having no secure institutional 
refuge, were prepared to pay the price of voluntary poverty, and even risk 
persecution, for their freedom to seek the truth and publicly proclaim the 
results of their intellectual endeavours. As time passed, a protective wall of 
tolerance was gradually built up around scientific pursuit, which became forti- 
fied to the extent that in a few of our most civilized countries the scholar’s 
freedom became an unquestioned and almost unconscious part of our mores. 
It is a very remarkable thing that modern democracy, building upon an age- 
old heritage, succeeded so relatively well, notwithstanding local and temporary 
shortcomings, in preserving, in protecting against its own transitory whimsies, 
and even in adding new lustre to a social institution, the University, among 
whose main functions is that of giving livelihood, status and, consequently, 
independence to scholars and prestige to science. 

We shall perceive more clearly the role of the social scientists in democratic 
society if we realize what a very different sort of institution the elected assembly 
is as a forum for discussion of social issues. Politicians have only a limited 
freedom and can, therefore, only to a limited extent be men of ideas. Their 
specific status is uncertain and temporary in-nature. It is derived from the 
assent of the public, awarded for a limited time; in more recent times they 
have not been able, as Ricardo did, to buy a safe seat in Parliament, but have 
had to fight for it. 

Politicians’ primary aim must always and rightly be power ; for if they 
do not win and retain power all their strivings come to naught. Seeking 
power demands yielding on ideas. Political action is, furthermore, collective, 
and for this reason also politicians must, to be successful, make a principle of 
compromising their opinions. More often than not a political agreement is 
made possible only by leaving the motivation blurred. The member of a 
parliament and, even more, of a government must get accustomed to being 
praised and criticized for collective actions which he has tried, without success, 
to prevent, and for which he has then to stand, and perhaps to take primary 
responsibility. 

Politicians must develop a relish for living intensively in the present 
moment and letting its accidental constellation of circumstances dominate their 
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perspective. They have to watch carefully that they do not elevate themselves 
more than a tiny inch above the short and narrow view, the popular aggres- 
sions, the ingrained prejudices of the public which grants them power. In 
general, political leadership in a democracy implies keeping oneself at the 
head of the flock wherever it is drifting. Holding political power often means 
largely relinquishing any real influence on the course of events. . 

When we realize these institutional facts conditioning the politicians ina 
democracy, we should not wonder that so many of them only render a thought- 
less reflex of the ripples on the surface of the wide sea of public opinion. Nor 
should it surprise us that some politicians even become demagogues, recklessly 
exploiting the aggressions and the prejudices of the multitude for their own 
personal benefit. The thing to be explained is rather that so many politicians 
do exert real leadership, that they succeed continuously in taking the longer 
view without losing power, and that they can strive, not only to give the 
electorate an articulate voice, but gradually to educate it. This happens more 
often in.a country like Britain where the general level of political culture among 
the people is high, where the political life is organized by a stable system of 
parties, corresponding to real differences in long-range ideals and interests, 
and where in the parliament a tradition of statesmanship has developed over 
the centuries and become cherished. Ultimately it is based upon the presence 
of general ideals and a desire for rationality among the public at large. The 
honest and responsible politician, striving against all the odds of his profession, 
can contribute greatly to raising the intellectual level of the public upon whose 
support he depends, and this should not be denied. But the steady pedagogical 
urge to rationality in political questions must be provided largely by people 
who have their status independently of the general public and for this reason 
can afford not to sacrifice long-range influence for immediate power. 

Another very important source of rationality in politics is the experts in 
the civil servants’ ranks. Their specific function is to prevent attempts to 
realize the phantasmal and, in addition, to keep the details of the policies 
in order. Their realm is not the broad issues or the dynamics of ideas. In- 
deed, they would destroy their usefulness by failing to hide intellectual origin- 
ality, should they possess it. 

Within their sphere of immediately practical problems, the civil servants 
in all democratic countries actually exercise an influence on the course of 
politics very much greater than their formal position as obedient instruments 
in the political process would suggest and much greater than is commonly 
realized. They do so, however, mainly by influencing the politicians, not the 
general public. In theory they should keep mute, and in Britain the theory 
is observed in practice. In Sweden or America, where it is not observed, 
their influence on the public is somewhat greater. 

But there it can also be seen that when the civil servants transgress the 
limit of their special competence and occasionally pronounce themselves on 
the broader issues of our time, they often disclose an astonishing lack of per- 
spective and sometimes a general ideological confusion. Their field is the 
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details and the routine, not the larger motives for policies, the general relations 
between social facts or the broad trends of social development which raise 
basic issues. But the intellectual insufficiencies demonstrated by the expert 
civil servants, when they enter, by mistake or design, the realm of ideas, are 
sometimes so extraordinarily large that it must be assumed that they are 
caused by a combination of, on the one hand, psychic inhibitions acquired in 
their role as instruments in the political process and, on the other hand, easily 
understandable inclinations, conscious or not, to put on a protective dis- 
guise. For in many cases they are obviously more intelligent than their 
pronouncements. 

It can also be observed that a government expert who persistently ex- 
presses himself on the broader issues of our time, and does it with intellectual 
success, will easily make himself impossible in his proper role. If, for in- 
stance, George Kennan is now becoming uncomfortable to his government, it 
is not because of his mishap among the journalists in Berlin, which could 
have been forgotten, but because of his significant articles, his brilliant book 
and his outspoken lectures. It is because he has ideas, expresses them publicly, 
and does it effectively. He is welcome among the professors. 

The journalists are, like the politicians, catering to their public. They 
are working for a market, employed in the public opinion industry. They 
cannot afford any large-scale deviations, i.e. not much of independent expres- 
sion. This is, incidentally, what every journalist will tell you if you sit down 
with him, though to express it publicly belongs to the taboos of the profession. 
The-risk they run in thinking outside the pattern of popular opinion is that of 
losing not only their jobs and their livelihood but, more fundamentally, their 
opportunity to reach the printed column from which springs their social 
usefulness and their status in society. 

The limits on their freedom arise from the disposition of their publishers 
and public, the institutions under which they work, and these are under the 
influence of the temper of the time. Under.the impact of the cold war, the 
limits in western countries for the discussion of international questions—and, 
because of political association, also most internal questions—are thus becoming 
more and more narrow, even outside the Communist fold where they are also 
- very narrow but differently drawn. The sanctions against straying beyond 
the limits are, as I said, not only, and for the larger part of the profession, 
not even mainly, the negative ones of fear of getting into difficulties, but the 
positive urge to retain an influence on day-to-day affairs. 

It is interesting to follow over the years the writings of a high-class 
columnist such as Walter Lippmann and to watch how skilfully he balances, 
adjusting, as time passes, his opinion deviations so as not to transgress the 
bounds of the practical politics of the day in America. As under the impact 
of the cold war the temper of his compatriots’ ire has been rising, the bounds 
have steadily contracted and his articles have at times become blunted ; in fact, 
it is almost a public wonder and a testimony to his skill and integrity that they 
are not more blunted and that he preserves his audience. Lippmann would, 
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like Kennan, be very welcome among the professors. If he stays on as a 
journalist and accepts the limitations of horizon and intellectual freedom 
which this deliberate choice implies, he does so in the attempt to exercise 
some power in the shorter run and within the narrow but certainly not un- 
important bounds of actual day-to-day political decisions in his country. 

Democracy is a most paradoxical form of government. Our devotion to 
democracy—to the point of being prepared to die in defending it—should 
not close our eyes to the fact that, by itself, it does not guarantee a reasonable 
degree of rationality in the collective decisions of the state. Its course has 
often been disastrous and may be so to-day. Nor does it guarantee free 
thinking or the basic civil rights which are its ratson d’éire. I have just pointed 
to the intellectual sacrifices demanded from its public servants : the politicians, 
the civil servants, the journalists. When a situation becomes tense, as for 
instance in inter-racial relations, the conscience pressure upon the private 
citizen can also be frustrating, even crushing. And, by itself, democracy does 
not contain the certainty of its own growth or even survival. 

In the institutional set-up of modern democracy which I have sketched, 
a function most important for its survival and growth falls on the social 
scientists: the long-range intellectual leadership thrusting society forward 
to overcome primitive impulses and prejudices and to move in the direction of 
rationality and progress. Our independent status should not be merely a 
personal pleasantness and distinction ; it should be used as a basis for exerting 
influence over the development of the thinking of the general public which 
fixes the limits to the freedom of the journalists, awards conditional power to 
the politicians and allows them to decide upon the policies which set the frame 
for the craftmanship of the civil servants. We can speak to the journalists 
and the politicians; but we have also the opportunity to go over their 
heads and influence those who ultimately award all the power—the people. 
It is not only a few books but many books in all lands which have exerted a 
a cumulative influence upon society much larger than any of the contemporary 
holders of political power. Our kind of power, which I have called influence, 
is most of the time only feebly related to the politics of the day ; but if historical 
research lifted its eyes above the political constellations and machinations and 
sought the sources of the ideas out of which social change comes, it would be 
led to books and their authors. 

Whatever new functions the social scientists may in time acquire as the 
engineers of social policy, it would, therefore, be a most serious loss if they 
became shy in dealing with the broader issues. The urgent need for continuing 
stimuli to rationality is revealed by every popular debate in the press, on the 
platforms or in the parliaments: on capital. punishment, flogging, utilization 
of leisure time, teaching in schools and the orientation of youth, divorce—to 
choose, within the field of questions central to sociology, only a few revealing 
examples of the continued presence of public stupidity which come to one’s 
mind when studying a week’s newspaper in this not un-civilized country. 

It is in international problems, however, where people’s opinions are apt 
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to be least affected by rational knowledge and calm reasoning.' Particularly 
in agitated times such as ours, we can therefore least of all in these questions 
rely upon the politicians and the journalists to keep their nerves and to talk 
and act with superior wisdom. Yet the globe is shrinking and our lives are 
increasingly dependent upon how these international problems are dealt with. 
The present trend is catastrophic. In these circumstances what is urgently 


needed is a free, full, frank, calm and penetrating discussion on the highest — 


intellectual level of the diverse causes of international tensions. In the last 
instance this need can only be met by the independent scholars who can 
afford the freedom of detachment, serenity and courage. 

In my opinion, it is a most unfortunate and potentially enormously 
dangerous effect of the cold war on the western societies—most apparent in 
America, least in Britain—that even academic discussion now tends to be 
hampered by anxious fore-thoughts and clamped in opportunist stereotypes. 
Loyalty to provoked popular prejudice or the transient policies of a government 
of a state was never the signum of science ; only loyalty to truth. To this 
question I will come back. 


III. NEw FuNcTIONS 


From the viewpoint of this lecture, a chief characteristic of the new society 
which is gradually emerging, is the continuous growth in the volume of public, 
quasi-public and private interventions in social life. A further, and conse- 
quent, characteristic is that these interventions—.e. social policy in its broadest 
sense—are no longer sporadic but more and more take the form of a con- 
tinuing activity, steered to influence and to control a social process in a certain 
direction. Social policy is less and less effected simply by legislative fiat ; 
it is more and more brought about through ‘‘ administration ” stretching over 
time. These changes are making new demands on the social sciences. As I 
have already stated, they are now required to include annexes of therapy 
and technology, such as medicine and the natural sciences have long had. 

On this point I might be permitted to refer first to economics in order to 
make my exposition more specific. For two hundred years economists had a 
very great influence upon economic policy, mainly by means of the general 
academic discussion whose role and paramount importance I have already 
commented upon. When the First World War broke out, one immediate 
effect was to necessitate a whole system of new direct economic controls. 
Economists were, however, usually not brought in to plan and to handle the 
controls, nor would they have been very suited to this type of responsibility, 
trained as they were in the pre-war liberal tradition. Quite apart from the 
fact that they lacked experience of the practical tasks of constructing and 
operating economic controls, few of them were interested or ideologically 
prepared for doing so. Instead, the controls were usually built and managed 
by civil servants of the traditional kind, rarely with economic training, and by 


1“ Psychological Impediments to Effective International Cooperation”, Kurt Lewin 
Memorial ; Supplement No. 6 to the Journal of Social Issues, New York, 1952. 
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practical men of all sorts drawn from the world of business, politics, or the 
legal profession. Nor, at that time, was it yet the vogue for the interest 
organizations and big business to possess economic research staffs. 

It was the Great Depression in the thirties and the need for planning and 
operating anti-depression measures which really began to draw large numbers 
of economists into government offices and, with some lag, into the offices 
of big business and the interest organizations, which felt that for defensive or 
aggressive purposes they would have to equip themselves as well as the govern- 
ment had done.1 A new generation of economists who, on the whole, were 
better conditioned, ideologically and intellectually, for the tasks of planning 
and controlling also became available at about the same time. 

This movement gathered momentum. When the Second World War 
broke out, bringing with it a considerable increase in the demand for econo- 
mists to be used in all sorts of practical tasks, the economic officers were at 
hand and they drew on their colleagues and their assistants from the univer- 
sities. Economists became accustomed not only to collaborating in drawing 
up plans for controls but increasingly also to participating in their execution. 
Meanwhile, in many of our countries, the administrations had gradually 
changed their principles of recruitment, taking in more young people with 
a social science background as regular civil servants. 

When the war ended, the need for economic controls remained. The 
old international automatism is gone for ever, and governments find them- 
selves in a situation where they have to carry on a managed economy. They 
need economists to follow carefully economic developments month after 
month, to warn of the need for action, to advise on its nature and sometimes 
to direct its course. These are tasks of economic engineering. Big business 
and the interest organizations have similar tasks for their economists. 

Other social scientists have also been drawn upon for tasks of social 
technology. Already during the First World War the American army made 
good use of the psychologists’ new testing techniques ; and political scientists, 
historians and geographers were aiding in the political warfare of that period. 
After the war psychologists and sociologists were increasingly in demand in 
big business for planning and directing advertising, propaganda and public 
relations. In America industrial psychology developed into a specialized 
subject of a great practical importance ; so did public opinion and market 
research. Many social scientists took employment in big business or with 
organizations ; others set up as independent consultants, hiring themselves 
out for specific jobs. To a considerable extent university institutions, too, 
adjusted themselves to this commercialization of the social sciences by offer- 
ing, for a fee, to provide governments, as well as business and private organiza- 
tions with specialized services. 

When the Second World War broke out, there was thus a large body of 
social scientists trained to deal with problems of applied science and accus- 
tomed to co-operate with practical people on practical tasks. Many of them 

1 This change went further before the war in Scandinavia and America than in Britain. 
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were during the war employed by the military and political authorities on all 
sorts of problems arising from the war effort or expected to follow in its wake, 
as indeed were many of those who had stayed on in academic work. This 
development proceeded farthest in America but was well on its way in other 
western countries too. 

After the Second World War the political control of Japan and the induced 
social changes in Japanese society during the American occupation were 
from the beginning steered by the advice of social anthropologists ; on a smaller 
scale, their British colleagues had even earlier begun to advise on colonial 
matters. In both Japan and Western Germany the opinion experts have 
continuously been taking the political pulse of the defeated nations. In both 
countries a host of economists, sociologists, psychologists, political scientists 
and educators has been engaged in advising on all the diversified practical 
problems which the occupation authorities had to tackle. Meanwhile, the 
demands at home from government agencies, organizations and business have 
continued to sustain a steadily expanding market for social scientists willing 
to devote themselves to practical problems. 

I believe that we should be careful not to claim for ourselves too much 
success in these new functions. Even our economic technology is still a very 
crude art. No experienced economists would pretend that we are doing 
anything by fumbling in the dark and trying to learn as we proceed. The 
attempts to re-condition the Japanese and the Germans have had very obvious 
flaws. But in both cases the cause of the partial failures is not the participa- 
tion of social scientists in the planning and execution of policy, but, rather 
the inherent difficulties of the tasks, the limitation of experience, the con- 
fusion in the policy goals set and the rapid sequence of changes in the goals. 
I believe that disappointment with the results reached so far in economic 
planning and control and in these other social experiments will not deprive 
the social sciences of their new tasks but rather will raise the demand for 
more, and more sustained, efforts to improve our technological methods. 

The commercialized social research utilized in planning advertising, 
propaganda and public relations is quite evidently not always carried out 
with such circumspection and methodological care as to satisfy scientific 
standards. And when occasionally it is in this sense fully respectable, it often 
does not. meet the practical demand for clear-cut answers and ready advice 
without much work and cost. I shall have some very critical remarks to make 
in a few minutes on the application of the methods of social science to psycho- 
logical warfare. But even with respect to these most questionable technological 
extensions of the social sciences I retain the belief that we have still seen only 
the beginning of a development which is bound to continue rapidly. 

The common characteristic of the new practical functions I have touched 
upon so far is that the task is to observe and to analyse actual situations and 
short- and long-term developments and, on this basis, to plan rationally the 
immediate policy reactions to events of a government, an interest organization 
or a business firm. Social development is throwing more long-term policy 
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functions also upon the social scientists. Economists are engaged by govern- 
ment agencies as well as by local authorities and big business firms to make 
development plans based on intensive study of natural resources and other 
pre-conditions of development. Concrete economic planning of this type is 
bound up with long-term investment policy, and trade policy. All govern- 
ments in advanced countries are now committed to secure full employment and 
a rising standard of living and these goals are important in all development 
lans. 

: In our type of countries in Western Europe and gradually also in America 
housing has increasingly become subject to public planning and control. 
Competent planning in this field must be concerned with how many buildings 
to build and when, how to build them, where to build them and, sometimes 
also who should live in them and under what conditions. Housing policy, 
moreover, has to be fitted into the economic development plans. Houses are 
a very durable form of capital, so the policy perspective is a long-term one. 

Obviously, all the social sciences—from economics and demography to 
social psychology and psychiatry—become involved in different aspects of the 
policy problems raised by the increasing responsibility of government for 
housing. In housing policy there are important questions of standards in- 
volved and this is also true of nutrition policy and health policy as they are 
gradually taking shape, and so medical science and the natural sciences are also 
becoming applied in social technology. We have not come very far as yet. 
In fact, not many years ago in all our countries—and often to-day in countries 
where a rational housing policy has been lagging—national and local housing 
policies were framed without much consideration even of the prospective 
family curve and other simple demographic determinants of housing demand. 

Even the full employment goal in economic policy does not raise problems 
for the economists and the statisticians alone. The level of employment is, 
for instance, tied to migration between localities and countries and mobility 
on the labour market: Britain’s recent sad experiences in attempting to 
settle some Italians in the coal mines raises important questions which have 
to be studied by sociologists, social psychologists and psychiatrists. The same 
is true in considerations of ‘‘employable’’ and ‘‘ unemployable ’”’ workers. 
As a warning to us of how easily we are swayed by convenient assumptions, 
we might recall the many learned studies in the thirties which tended to 
demonstrate that a considerable percentage of the unemployed were “‘ un- 
employable”. Most of the so-called unemployables were nevertheless rapidly 
absorbed into useful work when labour demand rose in the period of full and 
over-full employment during and after the war. 

A third category of policy functions developing in our generation relates 
to international co-operation through the inter-governmental organizations 
which under great difficulties are seeking to survive and perform useful, even 
necessary work. It is easy for the thoughtless haughtily to deem them futile 
and, perhaps, to want them liquidated. This is a very large subject: here I 
will restrict myself to the obiter dictum that if we are not engulfed in a third 
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world war, which is quite possible and which would reduce most of our present 
endeavours to futility, this type of multi-lateral inter-state organizations are 
bound increasingly to become the institutional framework for foreign policy 
and diplomacy ; at the same time social policy is increasingly becoming an 
international concern and thus part of foreign policy and diplomacy. In a 
very real sense, these organizations represent the alternative to the chaos of 
international anarchy. If a major war is avoided, they will, through all 
difficulties, come gradually to be the organs for an increasing volume of con- 
certed policy actions on the international level. My main reason for this 
qualified optimism is the very trend of international disintegration. Anarchy 
is so costly that correspondingly great gains from agreement on concerted 
action are possible. It is the very irrationality of the present situation which, 
in time, will engender rational attempts to seek international re-integration 
—if a general war does not break upon us. 

But at present there are large realms of potential social engineering in 
the international field which, from a social science point of view, are lying 
fallow and being dealt with only by the limited means of traditional diplomatic 
methods. There was a resolution at the UNESCO General Conference of 1951 
advising that teams of social scientists should be commissioned to investigate 
on the spot, at an early stage, situations of developing international tension ; 
the machinery should be set in motion upon formal request by the Economic 
and Social Council. As yet this resolution has not been acted upon. 

Meanwhile considerable international work is going on, particularly in the 
economic field ; and it is not altogether restricted to studies. One of the 
most practical attempts is technical assistance to under-developed countries. 
This activity of international social engineering can be criticized from many 
points of view. The administration of technical assistance may often be in- 
effective and unreasonably wasteful and costly ; as a whole, the programme 
may be badly co-ordinated ; directly and indirectly the responsibility for these 
shortcomings rests on the governments. And the approach is certainly not 
founded upon a thorough study of the social implications of applying modern 
industrial technology to primitive societies or to societies which for a long 
time have been stagnant at a low level of economic productivity and with 
frozen social institutions ill-adapted to development. 

Probably these beginnings will be deemed dilettante in ten years’ time. 
If so, this itself will, however, only be a reflection of the fact that the problem 
has been drawn into the realm of the applied social sciences and become the 
object of sustained and intensive study, with the result that superior advice 
and direction to this activity could be rendered. The new principle of multi- 
lateral technical assistance has such an importance that, in spite of everything, 
our beginnings, even if poor, have already demonstrated revolutionary 
potentialities. 

It is an unfortunate indication of the sorry state of our world to-day that 
very much less public interest—and, in comparison, only infinitesimal funds 
—are devoted to the work for international integration and peace than to the 
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cold war and the preparation for a possible third world war. Social scientists 
of all kinds are now being called upon to plan the strategy and tactics of 
psychological warfare. In the cold war and in the preparation for a possible 
hot war on a world scale there are, of course, many other practical tasks for 
social scientists besides advising on propaganda. 

How the Russians are framing their foreign propaganda, and the extent 
to which they in a similar way attempt to plan total war by substituting 
refined scientific methods for old-fashioned common-sense hardened into 
Marxian dialectics, is difficult to know. In America, however, it is a fact that, 
as the cold war has mounted and the possibility of a third world war seriously 
entered into calculations, the social scientists like the natural scientists have 
been increasingly drawn into war work: directly for the Government and its 
multifarious political and military agencies or indirectly on “‘ projects ”’ of all 
sorts, farmed out to the universities and paid for by the Government. A very 
large number of social scientists in America are now employed, wholly or 
partly, in this way, and perhaps soon the majority may be so engaged. In 
other western countries the same trend is noticeable, though it has not pro- 
ceeded anything like as far as in America. 

Of all these variegated activities linked to the cold war and the pre- 
paration for a possible third world war, the easiest to observe and form a 
judgment upon is naturally that of psychological warfare. In America the 
demand for an intensification of this type of foreign propaganda has for many 
years been raised from time to time. More recently, in connection with the 
change of Administration, this popular demand gathered great strength and 
for some time exaggerated ideas about the potentialities of psychological 
warfare were prevalent. 

My own views on the application of social science methods to psycho- 
logical warfare are sceptical, but mainly because I am utterly sceptical about 
the effectiveness of foreign propaganda as it is usually conceived and applied. 
From all I have observed of foreign. propaganda during and after the war I 
retain the strong impression that in most cases the effects are less than zero, 
i.e. negative, whenever it transgresses the simple task of honestly spreading 
news and accurate information, including accurate information about the 
policy of the government sponsoring the propaganda. I believe this holds 
true even with respect to propaganda emanating from a totalitarian country. 
And very definitely, psychological warfare and democracy are uncomfortable 
bed-mates. 

A democratic government, trying to influence foreign nations by a cleverly 
loaded propaganda is bound to see its efforts defeated by the fact that a 
democracy is not single-minded. It will never be possible to co-ordinate all 
the people who act and speak. Not only ordinary people but persons in high 
position will continuously be talking out of the backs of their heads—from 
the point of view of the directors of the propaganda—and what they say will 
have to be hurriedly broadcast around the world to prevent it from being 
even more effectively utilized by the counter-propaganda. The life of a 
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democratic country cannot be directed to suit the strategy of propaganda ; in 
fact, not even its foreign policy can be so adjusted. 

And the propaganda itself will in a democracy be criticized by the press 
and in the parliament. In a time of national fear such as the present one, 
the safest way for a propaganda agency to get by may then be to make itself 
agreeable to the more primitive and extreme attitudes in its own country. 
What then happens to international propaganda is about the following: it 
easily succeeds in influencing opinion at home which was not its aim, and to 
stampede it into ever more compact extreme views; this tends, however, 
to isolate the nation not only from its enemies but often also from its friends ; 
it further ties the hands of its own political leaders and deprives them of their 
opportunities for real leadership by reducing abnormally the number of political 
alternatives and narrowing irrationally the field of negotiation. On the 
other hand, meanwhile, the nations to which the propaganda is diverted tend 
rather to become confirmed in their previous views by the propaganda and the 
counter-propaganda which it engenders. 

The startlingly bad psychology of psychological warfare is itself worthy 
of serious study. This should, indeed, be the first task of the social scientists 
hired to participate in it. I have no doubt that the scientists who are engaged 
in foreign propaganda will become aware of this and that they will sooner or 
later come to redirect and remodel it with a fuller appreciation of the problems 
involved. 

The planning of hostile propaganda naturally also raises the ethical 
problem of its direct and ancillary effects as well as that of the values pursued. 
So does also the work of social scientists assisting various interest organiza- 
tions and business to manipulate public opinion and to sell products. In 
fact, all these new functions of applied social sciences are apt to raise emphatic- 
ally the general value problem. As a problem of logic and scientific methodo- 
logy I have already referred to it in the introduction and I shall come back 
to it towards the end of my lecture. But the value problem has certain aspects 
bearing on personal morality and institutional conditions which I should like 
to touch upon at this stage. 

Let me start by pointing to the fact that the dovuigutent I have sketched 
provides us as social scientists with a wider scope for our urge, inherited from 
the period of Enlightenment, to promote rationality in collective behaviour. 
Many of us will for shorter or longer periods have a measure of direct influence 
upon actual social developments. The general direction of this influence is 
given and determined by the essential character of science and by the ethos 
of our profession : to make policy more rational by ascertaining relevant facts 


1“ All too often there is a dubious we anehie about the usually short-run policies implemented 


by such research. They are mainly m -policies designed to sell goods at the highest possible 
od to get elected ; to promote a vested interest ; ae sss oy ; 
fo onions spd. cosine! the marta of to get public support for 
detrimental to public welfare ee itas to eecatitie a eaotine Che 
long-run effects of the policy on the welfare of the community or even the organization tha 
is sponsoring the programme. This would require intensive value-policy research.” Read 
Bain, “ Natural Science and Value Policy”’, Philosophy of Science, vol. 16, no. 3, July 1949. 
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and bringing them into their true perspective and by clarifying the causal 
relations between means and aims. In principle, this holds true irrespective 
of whether the immediate employer is a government, a group of governments 
co-operating in an international organization, an interest organization or an 
individual business firm. 

It is true that as we move closér to the helm, the limitations of this influ- 
ence will be ever more apparent. Policies will hardly ever follow the scientists’ 
prescriptions but will be decided by a political process. Dependent upon 
where—i.e. at what strategic point—in this process our scientific contribution 
is applied and, of course, dependent on our skill and luck, our influence towards 
greater rationality will be greater or smaller. The perfectionist will always 
be disappointed by what it is possible to achieve in the world of practical 
affairs. Even reasonable men will often feel frustrated. 

In addition there is, however, the question of the fundamental policy 
values actually pursued in the political process within which the contribution 
of the social scientist is applied. The methodological recognition of the fact 
that values are extra-scientific and that it is not possible to determine them 
by logical procedure, does not free the social scientist from his duty to make 
them explicit in his reasoning. To this I shall revert when I come to discuss 
the methodological value problem. The personal value problem arises from 
the fact that the social scientist’s conscience may revolt against the value 
premise. There is then no other way to keep his personal moral accounts in 
balance than by availing himself of the only reliable freedom a man engaged 
in practical affairs has, namely the freedom to leave, which to a competent 
social scientist should mean nothing worse than his retreat to the university 
reserve. Again, this holds true whoever is the immediate employer of the 
practising social scientist, whether a government, a group of governments, an 
interest organization or a business firm. But, naturally, the problem of 
conscience question usually tends to become more acute as we descend from 
the larger units of organized society to special interest groups. 

There is one particular value problem which deserves to be mentioned 
separately. A special interest group—a business firm or an organization— 
may want to be aided in deceiving the public: in spreading false beliefs, 
blurring true beliefs and making people’s attitudes towards something less 
rational than they were. Much propaganda and advertising are notoriously 
of this character. Even a government—which in a democratic state is nothing 
more respectable than a hierarchical body based on a political party or several 
co-operating parties—and its various bureaucratic ancillaries might at times 
want to deceive the people. 

Personally I feel that such attempts are always unethical. In other 
words, I cannot conceive of any aim—and certainly not the simple profit motive 
—which should be permitted to give it a covering excuse. It violates a central 
value premise of democracy. In any case, it goes absolutely against all the 
inner urges of science which are to find truth and spread true knowledge. A 
social scientist cannot co-operate in such attempts but is, on the contrary, 
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under an obligation to expose them publicly whenever he becomes aware of 
their existence. 

The employment to an ever-increasing extent of social scientists in all 
sorts of practical tasks and, particularly, the coming into existence of a com- 
mercialized branch of social science raise, as I see it, the demand for a code of 
professional ethics for the guidance of social science practitioners. For many 
generations such rules have been codified for two other groups of practising 
scientists who make their skills available for remuneration, namely doctors 
and lawyers. In both cases also—indifferent ways depending upon the vary- 
ing institutional set-up in different countries—authorities set up and con- 
trolled by the profession itself have come into existence to supervise individual 
practitioners’ compliance with the established code of professional ethics. 
The practice has recently shown a certain tendency to spread to other pro- 
fessions, for instance, to accountants. The fact that practice takes place under 
such a code has generally been regarded as giving more, and not less, prestige 
to a profession and securing a greater public trust in its members. 

The principle that the duty of a social scientist is to attempt to find truth 
and spread true knowledge and that he is under no circumstances permitted 
to co-operate in spreading false beliefs and making people’s attitudes less 
rational corresponds, in my opinion, to the public interest in a democracy, 
and it should in such a code take the same dominant place as the basic prin- 
ciples of the medical and the legal professions : in the doctors’ cases the public 
interest that ills be cured and life preserved, in the lawyers’ case the public 
interest that every citizen’s lawful rights be defended. The fact that in 
practical life, human beings and society being what they are, the public interest 
in rationality is not under all conditions such a clear and definite guide as it 
appears to be, merely implies that the code will have to be worked out in 
greater detail to take account of the varying circumstances under which the 
practitioner operates. In this respect this principle is not different from the 
two principles quoted as basic for the code of professional ethics for doctors 
and lawyers which also have to be specified considerably in order to become 
definite. 

I venture further to suggest that in the working out of such a code for 
practising social scientists provision should be made for a rather exhaustive 
publicity, making it possible for disinterested colleagues to challenge not only 
the practical conclusions reached but also the methods used and, perhaps most 
important, the value premises implied. In cases where there are valid reasons 
for not giving full and immediate publicity to a study, a routine procedure 
should be laid down by which all the information would be made available 
to the authority for professional self-control which the enforcement of the 
code requires. These might all seem very harsh requests, but it is my sincere 
conviction that they are in the interest of our profession and that a continuance 
of the present development will make them urgently needed. 

I have only one additional point to make. Now that the social sciences 
are becoming applied to practical problems and that therefore a rapidly grow- 
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ing profession of practising social scientists, catering to special interests, is 
becoming established, it is necessary to stress most emphatically the para- 
mount importance of the continued existence and the strengthening of in- 
dependent university institutions, where the activity of the social scientists 
employed by the government, the interest organizations and business can be. 
continuously followed and criticized. I should also like to emphasize that what 
is needed to preserve a healthy atmosphere around our attempts in social 
technology is not only a persistent and incisive methodological scrutiny but 
also an uninhibited public discussion on the highest academic level of the 
broad issues involved. 


IV. EFFECTS ON SCIENCE 


The effects on working conditions in the social sciences of the rising 
demand from society for our services for practical tasks are bound to be of 
paramount importance, though they are as yet difficult to discern. 

One effect will be to enhance the prestige of our work and our profession. 
It is true that the hurried and unprepared application of social science methods 
to practical problems of all sorts will often in the short run lead to disillusion- 
ment. Occasionally, there may occur such an accumulation of experiences 
of deficiencies in our attempts to be of practical service that among a smaller 
or larger group of people and, perhaps, more generally, the respect for social 
sciences might for a time drop lower than it was in their pre-practical epoch. 
But, as I have already stressed, in the present trend of social development it is 
unlikely that the demand for our aid will not steadily increase. As social 
scientists we have certainly a definite interest in furnishing from our own 
ranks the most unsparing criticisms of shortcomings in the attempts to apply 
our scientific methods to practical problems. One result of our self-criticism 
will be the gradual realization that we shall have to be awarded time and 
adequate resources to be able to base our advice on more extensive and pene- 
trating research. 

Now that the social sciences are becoming applied to an ever wider range 
of practical problems new research techniques are being developed. This 
represents a permanent enrichment of our scientific resources. Without any 
doubt, many of the scientific advances in recent years have originated in this 
way. Even the commercialization of certain branches of social sciences has 
not been entirely sterile. I am thinking, for instance, of opinion and market 
research, which very definitely would not have developed so rapidly, had 
there not existed a commercial demand. 

More generally, we are learning a lot about our subject matter, which is 
the social facts. For the opportunity which we are given of being ‘‘ partici- 
pating observers ’’ of actual social processes must increase our knowledge and 
give us new perspectives and constructive ideas. Furthermore, the activity 
of the interest organizations, the interventions of the state and, in general, the 
practice of planning and control produce and organize for us huge masses of 
statistical data for which we could not otherwise hope. The integrated and 
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planned society of to-day and still more of to-morrow will not only raise the 
demand for social scientists in engineering functions but will also make the 
social sciences much better founded upon empirical records of the social 
processes and will press for more intensive analysis of social relations. 

One very wholesome effect of the increasing use of social scientists in 
practical tasks will be the progressive demolition of the boundaries between 
the several traditional disciplines. For a generation this has anyhow been 
the trend of thinking of the best brains among the social scientists. Fewer 
and fewer of us have written books about the ‘‘ Concept ’’, the “‘ Principles ”, 


the ‘‘ Scope and Methods ”’, the “‘ Significance ” of a particular discipline as 


distinct from the others. ‘And it has become recognized that the most promis- 
ing field for research is the ‘“‘no man’s land” between the traditional dis- 
ciplines. There is one concept which the economist or the sociologist can keep 
blurred, namely the concept of ‘‘ economics ”’ or “‘ sociology ” ; for it can never 
be premise for a rational inference. In reality, what exist are merely problems 
to be solved, theoretical or practical ; and the rational way of attacking them 
is to use the methods which are most adequate for solving each particular 
problem. 

The truth of this is most forcibly brought home when increasingly we are 
asked to handle practical and policy problems which, of course, never organize 
themselves according to the traditional academic formule and disciplines. 
This is one of the reasons why I expect large-scale scientific progress as a 
result of the new demands upon the social scientists. Gradually social science 
will. become a unity of assembled knowledge and of scientific methods, as 
medicine already is. 

For practical reasons there will, of course, always remain the necessity 
for a certain amount of specialization. But there will be a stress on the 
need for a general social science training at the bottom, the demarcation of the 
fields of specialization will be kept flexible, and many roads held open for 
moving from one specialization to another. The demand for the highest 
expertness in scientific work must always be preserved ; but I see no reason 
why a social scientist should be tied to only one specialty and for his whole 
life. There has been, and is, much of intellectual inbreeding in our traditional 
academic disciplines. The confrontation with practical tasks, the co-operation 
with scientists from other disciplines, and the constant transgressions of the 
old boundary lines will feed us all with new ideas, make us relate the part to 
the whole, and fructify scientific thought over the entire field. 

The universities will feel great strain in meeting the new demand for 
social scientists and will for periods be severely hurt by the depletion of their 
teaching staff. But as social scientists are becoming so increasingly important 
to society, the universities will undoubtedly in time get the means to maintain 
academic work in the social sciences and even to increase it. Universities will 
have the very important functions not only of training the growing army of 
social scientists needed for practical tasks but also of taking the main re- 
sponsibility for carrying on research particularly in general and methodological 
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questions, a responsibility which will tend to be recognized as ever more 
important the greater our policy functions become. It will remain a problem 
to find how public and quasi-public research institutions serving the practical 
needs of the administration and the interest organizations can most effectively 
be related to the old academic system, and what sort of division of labour 
and responsibilities should be sought. This is a practical matter of organiza- 
tion which in an environment of general expansion of the demand for and 
supply of social scientists will gradually be solved between the interested 
parties by trial and experience. 

Many of our best brains will, permanently or for long desiinins be taken 
from purely academic work to perform policy functions. Many will be lost to 
politics and business. But our basic supply of brains will grow so much larger. 
At the same time, policy tasks have so many frustrations and disappointments 
of their own that we shall see a constant stream of seasoned talent returning 
to the universities. Those returning will bring with them experience and 
aptitudes which were not so easily at hand when social scientists were mainly 
restricted to an academic existence. 

This all tends to spell out one of the sweetest day-dreams a social scientist 
could indulge in. Is it perhaps too good to be true? Or are there in this 
development also other, less favourable changes affecting the conditions under 
which the social sciences will be preserved and developed? One crucial 
question arises immediately : whether the increased policy importance of the 
social sciences may impair the academic freedom which has sheltered their 
growth up till now. Science is criticism, and social sciences imply criticism 
of society. The question is whether the integrated state, when once our work 
has come to have this immediate practical importance for social policy, will 
be willing to grant us the great freedom which we have hitherto enjoyed and 
which we need. 

It is true, and I shall return to this question, that with all individual 
variations we shall always—whether we want it or not and whether we know 
it or remain naive—be working, as we always have been working, under the 
impact of the social ethos of the culture and the society of which we are a part. 
A careful sociological and psychological investigation of any social scientist 
and his work would be able to lay bare how the interests he has pursued and 
the positions he has taken are the outcome of a causal process. It is, indeed, 
part of our general intellectual approach to social reality that everything 
that happens, even within our own minds, has its causes as it has its effects. 
But this general assumption of determinism has never fettered anybody in 
his enjoyment of academic freedom. In the peculiar human activity which 
we call the study of social science the fullest amount of freedom is, we believe, 
a necessary condition for progress. We need only to consider the products 
of social science which now and then reach our desks from non-democratic 
countries to realize how fundamental freedom is for the quality of 
our work. 

One danger in the new situation is, naturally, plain corruption. Such 
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very great economic interests are often at stake in the questions of policy in 
which we are becoming active that there might be high pecuniary rewards 
for a social scientist who was willing to tamper with truth and his conscience. 
Personally I do not believe that this danger is very great in the countries where 
social research has always had its centres. Professional pride and tradition 
are so powerful with us. Our group is a small community of its own and we 
know each other fairly well. The academic grape-vine is highly developed. 
The social controls are therefore strong. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
the number of cases of such plain corruption are negligible in our society. 
Should somebody slip, his reputation would be ruined, and he would lose 
that very importance for policy which he was selling. 

Commercialized social science raises a special problem to which I have 
already referred. Insofar as the social science practitioner is himself a high- 
level scientist and aspires to preserve the respect of the profession he will be 
equally or more careful than his colleagues at the universities or in government 
service. He will also be particularly interested in the development of an 
ethical code for the practitioners. 

There are, of course, more subtle forms of corruption or let us rather 
say adjustment to what is opportune for personal advancement. This has, 
however, always been the situation. The very fact by itself that social 
scientists are in greater demand will not necessarily increase the incidence 
of such irrational influences upon science. Rather, the opposite can well be 
expected. Since the increased demand stems not only from governments 
but also from interest groups and since the market for social scientists is 
becoming international, we can increasingly choose our employers according 
to our policy predilections. And the universities will, as before, remain a 
refuge for anyone who wants to withdraw from direct policy responsi- 
bilities. 

Thus if the present development of western society should imply dangers 
for the freedom of social scientists, it can scarcely be a result simply of the 
fact that we are in greater demand and that our work has become of increas- 
ingly immediate importance to society. It must be because this development 
at the same time contains other elements which have dangerous effects. In 
some circles it is believed that the deeper social changes which at the beginning 
of this lecture I pointed to as causes of the increased demand for social scientists 
in policy functions, and particularly the growth of interest organizations and 
the broadening scope for state intervention, are themselves endangering 
democracy. 

As democracy had a great development during the historical era char- 
acterized by economic liberalism, some economists have drawn the conclusion 
by analogy that the end of the liberal era will also be the end of democracy. 
Another glib analogy which is utilized is the association, and occasionally 
even the identification, of ‘‘ free enterprise society’ with ‘‘ free society’. 
State economic planning is said to take us straight on the road to thraldom. 
Some of my fellow economists have recently shown such a naiveté concerning 
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the historical and sociological problems of the social processes involved that 
there would be ample justification for an attempt to clarify this issue. But 
again I shall have to restrain myself to a few obiter dicta.1 

I would begin by expressing my agreement that there is a kernel of truth 
and realism in the fear of what social planning might do to our society. It 
is my conviction, too, that our culture is approaching a grave crisis and that 
in this crisis democracy itself is at stake. But the usual analysis of the causes 
of the crisis is in my opinion superficial and totally faulty. 

The causes are not to be sought in the cumulative waves of economic 
and other emergencies. We can take care of them as they come. Britain 
stood up to the immense dislocations and disturbances caused by the last 
war without seeing its democracy falter. It has been standing up to a series 
of economic emergencies after the war. A new serious depression would hit 
Britain very hard and necessitate a whole system of policy measures; but 
no Englishman believes in his heart that it would endanger democracy. 

Nor are the causes the secular trend towards a growing volume of state 
interventions and social planning and the increasing strength and importance 
of civic and economic interest organizations. These developments have 
rather the very opposite effect of making organized society increasingly con- 
cerned with the welfare of all the citizens and of calling for an ever wider 
participation of everybody in the responsibility for society, thereby giving 
democratic government deeper roots and wider scope. 

The danger for democracy stems, in fact, not from causes working from 
within our society, from factors endogenous to our culture and our politics. 
The causes spring from the cold war or, rather, from the methods we are 
choosing to meet the revolutionary challenge of our time; they express 
themselves in fear and ideological confusions. 

And so much is true: if western society should be scared into gradually 
giving up the basic tenets of democracy, if it should retreat into adopting 
totalitarian methods, then, of course, the increase of controls and planning, 
and the availability of social scientists able and willing to handle them, would 
enhance the effectiveness of this retreat from democracy. 

In the social sciences this danger is already visible in the disloyalty- 
phobia, so strange and, indeed, perverse when viewed in the light of our great 
tradition. As our nations feel themselves in danger, subjective and social 
pressures develop for loyalty to the state. This development, if not combated, 
will of course emasculate science which, I repeat, can recognize no other 
loyalty than to truth. The very essence of totalitarianism is, in the field of 
ideas, the preposterous claim by a state to set bounds to what it is permissible 
to think and to teach. 

The present state of public hysteria becomes the more dangerous for the 
social sciences as there are, undoubtedly, certain long-range effects of their 
changing role in society to make the social scientists more pliable to social 

1 The Trend towards Economic Planning, the Manchester School of Economics and Social 
Studies, January 1951, pp. 40-2. 
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pressure and more reluctant to participate in the general policy debate, which 
is so important to democracy. 

To begin with, it is very natural for social scientists to feel less of an 
urge to express themselves on the broader issues nowadays when increasingly 
they are finding themselves in a situation where they are given an opportunity 
to assist in planning and effectuating actual social policy. The availability 
of much more detailed factual data will at the same time encourage them to 
move on a lower level of generality and to refrain from the broad synoptical 
view which is necessary in discussions of major alternatives in social policy. 

Another line of long-range effects stems from the very fact that social 
scientists are given policy responsibilities. Insofar as they become regular 
civil servants, they come, of course, under the same obligations as other civil 
servants: to accept the policy valuations as determined by the political 
process, to work out the technical implications, and to keep silent. Very 
much the same rules easily come to apply to those who are from time to time 
more temporarily drawn upon for policy responsibilities. If they wish to be 
consulted in the future, they may feel it advantageous to remain reticent 
even during their academic interludes. This actually amounts to saying 
that not only social scientists who are actually used for policy tasks but all 
candidates for such assignments are becoming tempted to caution in dealing 
with policy issues and to seek to win their merits in less dangerous scientific 
endeavours. 

_ When, furthermore, as at present in America, the government and its 
various political and military agencies become interested in a rapidly enlarging 
range of social science fields and start to sponsor and finance “‘ projects ’’ of 
all sorts in the universities, one certain effect is a growing tendency to secretive- 
ness, motivated by real or alleged security reasons. From the government’s 
point of view it is often felt appropriate to keep secret even the fact that it is 
interested in a particular problem. And already the normal tradition of 
bureaucracy to protect as many of their brain-products as possible from public 
criticism by stamping them “‘ classified ’’, must work in this direction. 

From what little an outsider can know of this proliferation of government 
projects in social science, made possible by all. the public money which now 
like a Jovian gold rain is descending upon the universities, one gathers an 
impression that common knowledge about many of these “‘ projects” and 
about the fact that they are kept secret would invite public amusement. 
But from the point of view of science this matter is really not amusing at all. 
If this practice should continue, if the academic institutions should acquire a 
vested interest in its continuance, if a growing number of young social scientists 
should become dependent on it for their livelihood and their advancement, 
one of the most important traditions of our old craft could easily be broken, 
namely that we produce for publication and for public scrutiny. 

All these tendencies converge into the common resultant that social 
scientists are coming to tend to abstain from carrying on the academic public 
discussion of the broad policy issues. The social scientists are either employed 
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by the government in such responsibilities that they have neither the right 
nor the time and interest for this task; or they do not want to prejudice 
their acceptability for such assignments in the future. Those who work for 
big business and the organizations in the commercialized sections of applied 
social sciences will also often feel it advantageous not to get into too deep 
water. The special interests who employ and pay them, will usually want 
to have results published that are favourable to them ; but, apart from this, 
they will want to see their scientists remain so far as possible uncommitted and 
uncompromised. 

And for the social scientists who continue independent work within the 
universities, there are boundless opportunities to make respectable contribu- 
tions to science without becoming involved in the broader issues. There is a 
tendency, visible to any reflecting reader of our learned journals, that more 
and more effort is devoted to less and less important problems. To my present 
audience I should not conceal my impression that this is particularly evident 
in sociological journals. This is not simply a result of the increase of the 
total labour force in the social sciences. The fact is that less and less labour 
is being applied to major problems. Certain critical problems are entirely 
bypassed ; it so happens that many of them are “‘ hot cargo”’ in the present 
political situation. 

If I am right in assigning a capital importance for our democracy to the 
continuation of a rich, full, and free academic discussion of broad policy issues, 
it inevitably follows that the present trend towards the use of social scientists 
for policy tasks raises a serious problem and involves a grave danger because 
of the effects I have just hinted at. The solution of this problem must be 
sought in creating incentives for a considerable number of social scientists 
to stay aloof, for life or for large parts of their lives, from direct participation 
in practical tasks. It will require a strengthening of the universities in their 
power to compete for brains. This would be highly desirable for another 
reason too: as a means of assuring a balanced growth of the social sciences 
and a training ground of the highest fertility for all the other social scientists, 
destined to go out into practical fields. 

Under the impact of our growing cultural crisis, both the need for a high- 
level discussion of the broader issues and the difficulties in finding those who 
will take part in it have grown immensely. As the impact of the cold war is 
closing down upon us, so many issues, and not only the international ones, 
become inopportune to the weak-hearted. If the cold war should last for a 
long time, our very status, which is the basis for our freedom and therefore 
also for our influence, may be at stake, not only in America but also here in 
our old world where the social sciences were born and reared. 

I have no other advice to give than that we should now demonstrate 
the courage which is part of our great tradition. I realize fully that this 
advice is hard when directed to our young disciples, who do not have the 
inner security of age and recognized accomplishments and who have before 
them a long life to live and a career to establish. This is also the reason why 
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I should feel most pessimistic about the future of free social sciences if the 
cold war should be for a long time the condition of western civilization. The 
sequence of generations would then most probably imply a cumulative deterior- 
ation of status and freedom for the social scientists. But to the older gener- 
ation, who have experienced the tradition and who represent it, and who 
usually have also so much less to risk because of their position and their shorter 
life perspective, the advice becomes a moral imperative that they should now 
stand up and be counted. 


V. THE VALUE PROBLEM 


This brings me to the last section of my lecture, where I shoiild like to 
make some observations on the general value problem. I have stressed that 
the increasing role of social scientists in social policy and the drive to trans- 
form social sciences into social technology emphasize dramatically the reality 
and the importance of this problem. I have expressed my views on certain 
aspects of the problem which relate to personal morality and institutional 
conditions. I have left the logical and methodological value problem to be 
treated here at the end of my lecture. There can be no question of an ex- 
haustive treatment in the few minutes I have still left at my disposal. I will 
attempt only to draw the very broadest outline of my position. 

I have mentioned that for more than a century most social scientists have 
agreed that a sharp distinction must be drawn between what is and what 
ought to be. Science is concerned only with establishing the facts and the 
causal relations between facts. On this basis valid prognosis can be made 
about the future development which is probable under given assumptions. 
If we are faced with the task of advising on policy, a value premise has to be 
chosen and inserted. This value premise is extra-scientific; it does not 
emerge out of the analysis itself. When the value premise is chosen and 
defined, it will, in combination with the analysis of the facts, permit rational 
policy conclusions. These conclusions are rational because they are in this 
sense hypothetical. They only spell out the logical policy implications of the 
selected value premise in a known reality context. 

This familiar view, which I shall take as the starting point in my brief 
exposition of the value problem, is often expressed thus: though it is not 
possible for science to pronounce on the ends of social policy, it is a scientific 
problem which can be scientifically solved to establish what means are most 
appropriate for reaching an end which is postulated. This way of reasoning 
presumes that the means are not themselves objects for human valuation, 
except indirectly for their efficiency as instruments in achieving an end. 
This, incidentally, should be recognized as a reminiscence of a very central 
thesis of Utilitarianism. To this moral philosophy it was a basic principle 
that nothing was good or bad in itself but only because of its good or bad 

1Cf. An American Dilemma. The Negro Problem and padee Deveney. New York, 1944, 


chap. 1 and Appendices 1-3; also the Preface to the English edi The Political 
in the Development of Economic Theory, London, 1953. 
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effects (and the effects were judged according to their relevance for increasing 
or decreasing the total sum of ‘‘ happiness” in society or the ‘‘ general wel- 
fare’ which was the end of all ends). We may also recall in passing that this 
thesis was one of the main objects of the Intuitionalists’ attack on utilitarian 
philosophy and was also a reason why economics in particular brought upon 
its head censure for being ‘‘ the dismal science ”’. 

But leaving all these old doctrinal quarrels aside, it is simply not true 
that only ends are the object of valuations and that means are valued only as 
instrumental to ends. In any human valuation means have, in addition to 
their instrumental value, independent values as well. The value premise 
which has to be introduced in order to allow policy conclusions to be reached 
from factual analysis has therefore to be a valuation of means as well as ends. 

Furthermore, in reality, of course, a desired end, if reached, is never 
attained in purity. The dynamic social process initiated by the means results 
in many other changes besides the positive achievement of the end. These 
accessory effects of the means have also to be taken into account in the chosen 
value premise. 

This all makes the matter of introducing a value premise in social research 
considerably more complicated than is usually recognized. It implies, in 
effect, that the extra-scientific value premise needed for reaching policy con- 
clusions from scientific research must contain valuations of every single element 
in the great number of different processes of future development which, as 
possibilities corresponding to various modifications of policy, ramify from a 
given situation assumed to be ascertained and analysed with respect to these 
possibilities. 

Now, the secret of all science is the principle of generalization. But in 
this case generalizations do not only make things simpler. It is true that by 
courageous use of our scientific intuition we can manage to exclude a number 
of policies as unfeasible or in some other sense unrealistic. We can also invent 
certain instrumental common denominators for measuring—in terms of aggre- 
gates, averages, and indices of all sorts—the various characteristics of ends, 
means, and accessory effects in such a way as to make the value premise 
simpler and easier to formulate. (Now, these and other similar tricks of our 
craft imply that our research is given direction ; I will return to this problem 
in a moment.) But at the same time a generalizing analysis will also make 
the needed value premise more complicated and difficult to formulate and 
handle. For such an analysis is not being related only to one concrete initial 
situation ; it will aspire to a much more general judgment on the policies, 
corresponding to the postulated value premise, appropriate to different initial 
situations. 

Finally, even if the value premise is now openly assumed to be extra- 
scientific, deliberately chosen, and made explicit—which is the great advance 
in method compared with the old practice, where the valuation was most of 
the time kept implicit and often made to emerge out of the analysis itself— 
the value premise cannot be arbitrarily chosen. It must be relevant, even 
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significant, and it must be practicable. This means that it must correspond 
to the real valuations of existing groups in society, large enough or for other 
reasons having power enough to make it realistic. An author’s beliefs about 
reality are of interest and importance if they are founded upon good analysis 
of factual data; as we are not poets, our own valuations of reality are not 
important and interesting if they are extravagant in relation to the society 
where we live. 

In most situations there are, furthermore, not one but several sets of 
relevant and significant valuations. Therefore, if the policy analysis of a 
practical social problem is not to be one-sided and therefore inadequate, the 
analysis will have to be worked out with several sets of co-existing value 
premises. 

To be founded in reality, in the sense of not being arbitrary, the value 
premises should not be taken out of the air by intelligent guess work but be 
the result of careful empirical opinion studies—of a perfected type which does 
not yet exist—concerning the “‘ true” attitudes of the different social groups. 
Particular difficulties in utilizing even the most perfected opinion studies for 
constructing the sets of co-existing value premises needed for the practical 
application of social analysis are: first, that the valuations should, so far as 
possible, be “‘ rational ”’, in the sense that they represent the valuations people 
would have if they had a better knowledge about reality ;- second, that they 
must be valuations not only of the elements in the present situation but also 
of elements in all the possible future developments. 

And yet I have not touched upon the greatest difficulty of all in this 
type of practical analysis, the difficulty Immanuel Kant struggled with in his 
criticism of metaphysics. It concerns a problem already hinted at from one 
particular aspect: the direction of research. Up till now I have assumed 
that, before we came to the problem of practical application by introducing a 
value premise, we had already carried out a purely factual analysis which was 
independent of any valuations. This assumption is naive empiricism: the 
idea that if we observe, and continue to observe, reality without any pre- 
conceptions, the facts will somehow start to organize themselves into a system 
which is assumed to pre-exist. But without questions there are no answers. 
And the answers are preconceived in the formulation of the questions. The 
questions express our interests in the matter. The interests can never be 
purely scientific. They are choices, the products of our valuations. ‘‘ With- 
out valuations we have no interest, no sense of relevance or of significance 
and, consequently, no object ”’, my late friend Louis Wirth once wrote to me 
when we corresponded about this problem. This is, indeed, the principal 
paradox of science: the value premise, as I pointed out, cannot even be 
formulated except in relation to all elements in all the alternatively possible 
development processes laid bare by factual analysis: the factual analysis 
cannot be carried out except when guided by the value premise. 

This concentrated analysis of the logical relation between social theory 
and social policy, will make understandable why I must now confess that I 
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have not read any major work, nor written any myself, which fully satisfies 
me as really meeting the demands of how properly to deal with facts and 
valuations in social science. But this situation where we all fall short of the 
ideal provides no reason why we should not continuously strive to approach it 
by perfecting our working methods. Anyhow, the old hedonistic and utilitarian 
method does not offer a substitute in any real sense. For it cannot be seriously 
suggested that we should continue to conceal our introduction of valuations 
into our research by forced interpretations of empty formule, i.e. actually by 
logical errors. These defects are inherent in the old metaphysical method and 
its basic philosophy; they cannot be eradicated by any econometric 
rejuvenation. 

Let me try in one paragraph to formulate the main rules we should attempt 
to apply to social analysis. Value premises should be introduced openly. 
They should be explicitly stated and not kept hidden as tacit assumptions. 
They should be used not only as premises for our policy conclusions but also 
to determine the direction of our positive research. They should thus be kept 
conscious and in the focus of attention throughout the-work. This is, inci- 
dentally, our only protection against bias in research, for bias implies being 
directed by unacknowledged valuations. The value premises should be formu- 
lated as specifically and concretely as possible. They cannot be a priori self- 
evident or generally valid. They should be chosen, but not arbitrarily, for the 
choice must meet the criteria of relevance and significance to the actual society 
we are living in. Since as a matter of fact conflicting valuations are held in 
society, the value premises should ideally be given as a number of sets of co- 
existing valuations. 

If we know the actual power co-efficients of the different value premises 
—dependent, among other factors, upon the weight of the groups which hold 
the corresponding valuations—and if the value premises are really worked 
into our analysis as they should, we should be able to present as the result of 
our research what I have once called an abstract ‘‘ war game ”’, a sociological 
equivalent of the drawing-board strategy before the battle. We should be able 
to form opinions both about the policies different groups should rationally 
attempt to pursue in social policy (taking into account their own valuations 
and all other pertinent facts in society) and about the probable outcome of 
the social process (taking into account also the power co-efficients). Pro- 
grammes and prognoses may in this way be logically correlated, because the 
programmes are founded upon estimates of what would happen (under different 
policies) and prognoses take into account the effect of the different policies 
employed in the programmes. 

There are two sets of difficulties we shall meet in any attempts to realize 
this method in social research. We have first the difficulties originating from 
the fact that our knowledge about actual value preferences in society falls 
far short of our knowledge about the other data which we are accustomed 
to deal with in social research. This implies, in turn, that our hopes for 
future advance in social research depend upon progress in studies which could 
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aid us in learning more about the content and processes of social valuations 
and their political expression. This calls for a very much modernized political 
science which has learned to utilize an improved and fully relativistic sociology 
and social psychology, not as formerly an absolutistic moral philosophy based 
on a hedonistic, i.e. rationalist and individual, psychology. 

The other set of difficulties are of a more technical, not to say mechanical 
character. To deal properly with a value premise is, as I have pointed out, a 
very complicated procedure, and it becomes particularly complicated when 
we operate with the number of co-existing valuations that is needed for 
objectivity. We cannot assume a convergence of interest. We stand con- 
tinuously before research tasks where a clash’ of interests and valuations is 
part of the problem. Nor, of course, can the institutional frame be treated 
as a constant, except in short-range problems. Changing this frame is regularly 
the long-range object of policies. 

Permit me finally to stress again one main point. Quite apart from 
drawing any policy conclusions from social research or forming any ideas about 
what is desirable or undesirable, we employ and we need value premises in 
making scientific observations of facts and in analysing their causal interrela- 
tion. Chaos does not organize itself into any cosmos. We need viewpoints 
and they presume valuations. A “‘ disinterested social science ’’ is, from this 
viewpoint, pure nonsense. It never existed, and it will never exist. We can 
strive to make our thinking rational in spite of this, but only by facing the 
valuations, not by evading them. 

. For about a century the historical and institutional criticism of abstract 
theorizing—of, for instance, economic theory in the classical tradition—have, 
of course, made this point that social theory was conditioned by its material 
and cultural setting. But as the critics were either deeply engulfed in meta- 
physical thinking themselves—though of a different kind: usually organic 
and juridical—or else just naively empirical like the social theorists they 
criticized, they never developed a clear methodology from their criticism. 
The thesis that social science like every other branch of human endeavour is, 
as a matter of fact, conditioned by the valuations prevalent in society which 
form its cultural environment was, however, developed into a sociology of 
science by two great German social scientists, Max Weber and Karl Mannheim. 
It is for social science itself to draw the rational consequences of this insight 
for its methods of observation and analysis. The most important thing is to 
make this unavoidable conditioning a conscious and deliberate situation, to 
change an uncontrolled general bias into a set of explicit and specific viewpoints. 
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RNOLD TOYNBEE in the Reith lectures, The World and the West, 

discusses ‘‘ the laws of cultural radiation’, and demonstrates the 

potentially destructive consequences of the selective borrowing of an 
item of culture detached from its social context. 


A loose strand of cultural radiation, like a loose electron or a loose contagious 
disease, may prove deadly when it is disengaged from the system within which 
it has been functioning hitherto and is set free to range abroad by itself in a 
different milieu. In its original setting, this culture-strand or bacillus or electron 
was restrained from working havoc because it was kept in order by its association 
with other components of a pattern in which the diverse participants were in 
equilibrium. In escaping from its original setting, the liberated particle, bacillus 
or culture-strand will not have changed its nature; but the same nature will 
produce a deadly effect, instead of a harmless one, now that the creature has broken 
loose from its original associations. In these circumstances, “one man’s meat” 
may become “ another man’s poison ”.® 


The effects of the introduction of the plough on the division of labour 
in the tribal economy of the Bantu peoples of South Africa, the repercussions 
of conversion to Christianity on tribal authority, and the modification of 
family structure as a result of mine labour, provide a ready demonstration 
of the applicability of Toynbee’s law of cultural radiation. During three 
centuries of acculturation, this selective borrowing of items in isolation from 
their original setting has transformed the culture of the Bantu tribes. But 
the consequences are very much more complex at the present time, when 
the groups are completely interdependent, assimilation is proceeding rapidly 
and white and non-white participate in the same institutions. 

Toynbee was analysing the contact between groups widely separated in 
space—the East and the West. Physical separation would protect English 
society from the immediate repercussions of its cultural gifts to India, China, 
and Japan. Whereas in South Africa, it follows from the close interweaving 
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of white and non-white, and their interdependence, that a disturbance cannot 
be localized, and that changes in the culture of any of the groups have a 
direct impact on the entire social structure. And the consequences go further 
than this. The subordinate group may select from the culture of the domi- 
nant group precisely those values which are subversive of its domination, 
detaching these values from their neutralizing context; so that what is 
involved is the sharp modification of the culture of the lending group, hot 
of the recipient. Or in other words, by virtue of the structure of the society, 
shared values may serve quite different functions, undermining the aspirations 
of the exporters, the group for whom these values are as it were, home products, 
and sustaining the ambitions of the importers. 

Democratic values! are a case in point. They are deeply rooted in the 
political thought and practice of white South Africans for the purpose of 
regulating their own relationships. Yet the realization of these values 
throughout the society would be subversive of the existing social structure, 
since the effect would be to liberate the non-whites from domination. Hence 
the anomaly that there is considerable pressure on the whites to abandon 
their democratic creed which they value highly, and which they themselves 
introduced to the non-whites, while it is among the non-whites, the borrowers 
of this culture pattern, that we find the staunchest and most uncompromising 
upholders of democratic values. But the anomaly is only a reflection of, 
and becomes intelligible in terms of, the unequal participation of the groups 
in the rewards of South African society. 

Unfortunate as it is for the whites that they should have inherited from 
their European forebears a political philosophy so unsuited to the local 
situation, the blessings of democracy are also somewhat mixed for the non- 
whites. The goal of equality is set, but at the same time the means for its 
realization are denied. Two of the basic tenets of a democratic creed, respect 
for law and respect for constitutional procedures, are the very instruments 
by which domination is maintained.2 Domination is rooted in the sanctity 
of law. Hence, too, the pressure on non-whites to reject a creed which would 
seem to offer them the realization of their aspirations. For both white and 
non-white, democracy is both ‘‘ meat and poison’, though in very different 
proportions. 

We may regard the democratic creed, then, as a potentially destructive 
“‘loose strand of cultural radiation’, and look at the political ideologies of 


1 There is, of course, no precise agreement on these values; their content will vary with 
the point of view of the interpreter. However, the principle that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, colour or creed, is presumably Lincageetf accepted as part of demo- 
cratic doctrine and it is this principle which is most relevant to the present discussion. 

* Realization of the role of law has undoubtedly restrained Government attacks on the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court for blocking its attempts to circumvent the constitu- 
tion. The Natal Daily News, an Poegyategeec ly , in an editorial (March 11, 1953) 
comments as follows on a criticism of the Court, lev: by one of the cabinet ministers. ‘‘ Res- 


pect for the law and those who administer it in any form is the foundation of society, above 
all in South Africa. It is not only a question of our young people at political having 
to listen to these remarks about the Judges. It is also a question of the effects remarks 
have on the non-Europeans " [my italics]. 
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white and non-white from the point of view that the problem for the white 
is to associate democratic values with other components in a pattern con- 
sistent with domination, while the task of the non-whites is to detach these 
democratic values from their cultural moorings. 


; WHITE IDEOLOGIES 

In South Africa, the transmutation of an equalitarian political philosophy 
into an ideology of race stratification was effected by the introduction of two 
elements: the manifest differences between the groups (either racial or cul- 
tural), and the time perspective (extending into the future beyond the span 
of human perception, or into an equally remote past). And these elements 
are linked with different concepts of space (integration or geographical separa- 
tion), and with different theories of human motivation (the essential goodness 
of man and his responsiveness to truth, to higher ethical imperatives, or, on 
the other hand, the fundamental sinfulness of man). The varying combina- 
tions of these elements and related concepts give rise to the political theories 
of trusteeship, partnership and apartheid. 

The liberal ideology of trusteeship combines the elements of cultural 
difference and of an extended time perspective. Its moral basis lies in the 
different levels of control over the physical environment and of material 
development, and in the promise of the progressive liberation of the ward 
from tutelage, until the goal of equal rights in an integrated society is realized. 
It effects a reconciliation of white domination and democratic values by a 
projection of the equalitarian idea into the infinite future. But trusteeship 
contains within itself the seeds of its own destruction. The idea of equality 
is apparently an inadequate motivation unless founded in self-interest—in 
any event, under the conditions which prevail in South Africa. And trustee- 
ship can no longer serve the function of maintaining white supremacy when 
the non-whites demand that the ultimate be translated into the here and 
now. Because of the interdependence of the groups, the ruling ideology 
must not only have a moral value for the whites, but at the same time secure 
the consent of the non-whites. 

Dr. James S. Moroka, the leader of the passive resistance movement at 
its inception, attributes the acceptance by the non-whites of the infinite vista 
of social change to their conversion to Christianity and the attendant belief 
in the goodness of man. 


Why have the Europeans succeeded in the past three hundred years to keep 
you down? (a) One answer to this question is to be sought in the introduction 
of Christianity to you. To you was preached a religion of love and mutual trust. 
You believe implicitly in all that the Bible teaches about the character of a good 
man. You trusted your neighbours as good Christian men and women ought to 
do. When, afterwards, anybody suggested to you that you would do well to think 
of the things of this world for those who brought you that religion thought first 
of the things of this world, you would not believe.* 


1 Speech quoted at page 322 in the transcript of the evidence given at the 
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examination of Dr. J. S. Moroka on a charge under the Suppression of Communism Act. 
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‘‘ Partnership ” seems a likely successor to trusteeship, since it maintains 
a separation of the races and permits the effectiveness of the partnership to 
be controlled by a restricted franchise on a communal basis and a limited 
participation in the rewards of the society. And again, the extension of 
additional rights to the junior partner may be indefinitely deferred. At the 
same time, partnership appears to give an immediate dividend for the sub- 
ordinate group. 

Trusteeship is a latent ideology in contemporary South Africa, while 
apartheid is active and dominant. Apartheid is a product of the interaction 
between an earlier fundamentalist ideology and the liberal equalitarian ideal, 
under the conditions of a changing social structure. Since the fundamentalist 
ideology, based on the assumption of the permanent racial inferiority of the 
non-white, was sanctioned in Biblical texts, race stratification was not simply 
a secular matter, but a divine dispensation and a sacred duty. An absolute 
doctrine, regulating race relations from the infinite past to the ultimate 
future, it provided an ideology for the timeless petrifaction of the status quo. 
Since democratic values had no relevance for the non-white substratum of 
humanity, this ideology was logically consistent. 

But absolute doctrines do not necessarily make for static social orders, 
And the carriers of these doctrines have been obliged to adjust to the changing 
relationships of the races, as a result of industrialization and the achievements 
of the non-whites, and to a liberal creed, expressed not only within the country 
but crystallized in the charter of the United Nations Organization and in its 
deliberations. In consequence, while the belief in permanent inferiority is 
still widely held, churchmen, politicians, professors, intellectuals, were driven 
to evolve the contemporary solution of apartheid. 

Apartheid, in theory, rests on difference, not on inequality. The liberal 
rejection of the dogma of racial inferiority, supported by the inability of 
scientists, no matter how adequately motivated, to establish racial inferiority, 


is thus recognized.1_ But the adoption of difference as the basis of discrimina- . 


tion introduces the dilemma of finding a satisfactory criterion of differentia- 
tion. Race differences are relatively permanent or at any rate long enduring, 
but discrimination based on these differentiating characteristics invites world 
criticism. Cultural differences, again, even if acceptable to outside critics, 
may be very transient, and therefore provide only a shifting foundation for 
the maintenance of the status quo. The dilemma is that of using the differ- 
ences between the racial groups in a form acceptable to world opinion on 
the one hand, and in such a way as to permit of the perpetuation of the 
status quo on the other—a challenging dilemma. 

The most recent reconciliation of these conflicting compulsions is a tribute 
to the creative imagination of political theorists, when strongly motivated 


1 See, for example, the work of Dr. Ben J. Marais, Die Kleur-krisis en die Weste (Johannes- 
burg, 1952, Die Goeie Hoop Uitgewers). Marais apparently waa ard contemporary findings in 
regard to age but his conclusion nevertheless merely reaffirms his initial implicit premise, 
the necessity of which he justifies by emphasizing the conservative over against 
the radical princi Biblical teaching. 
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by self-interest. It consists in drawing an analogy with the nationalism of 
the nation states of Europe. This, so the argument runs, must be acceptable 
to a world which has embraced the nation state, and which has recognized the 
justice of nationalism in a number of partitions and in the right of self-deter- 
mination. At the same time, the differences between the groups may be 
interpreted as an expression of the divine will,’ imposing a duty to maintain 
these differences in perpetuity. And since man is inherently sinful, the 
maintenance of difference must be ensured by penal laws. That nationality 
and race tend to coincide in South Africa is fortuitous: the emphasis is not 
on the discreditable criterion of race, but on the legitimate aspirations of 
nations. Indeed, in South Africa, since nationalism for the Bantu may be 
interpreted as virtually synonymous with tribalism,? it has the further merit 
that it permits. the breakdown of large racial groups into smaller, and more 
manageable, sub-units. 

This most recent solution of the ideological problem was used by the 
Prime Minister at the beginning of the 1953 election campaign. 

Apartheid, both in principle and application, is not a specifically South African 
product, and much less a creation of the Nationalist Party for politicalends. Europe 
itself, the matrix of Christian civilization, is the outstanding example of apartheid. 
The map resembles a Jacob’s coat of some twenty-five sections, each represented 
by its own nationality, and for the most part also its own race with its own tongue 
and its own culture. ... Apartheid is accepted in Europe and in the rest of the 


world, as natural, self-explanatory and right. And now we rightly ask, why then 
should it be regarded as a deadly sin in South Africa? ... 


The Prime Minister then acknowledges that all men are equal before God, 
but finds it difficult to see what relevance this has for an equal franchise. 
In any event that cannot be the end of the matter. ‘‘ Apartheid is also 
founded in another act of Divine creativity, . . . in the natural differences 
between race and race, colour and colour, incorporating for the most part 
differences also in nationality, language and culture.” He concludes with 
the argument that apartheid is morally justified, since it promotes friendship 
and co-operation, and avoids exploitation.® 

The rejection of racial inequality is linked with the adoption of a further 
liberal assumption, the right of individuals or of groups to develop their 
inherent capacities to the full. Since apartheid is entirely negative in the 
implication of separation for its own sake, the term has been given the more 
positive connotation of distinctive evolution for the various groups—" eze- 
soortige ontwikkeling’’, that is development along their own lines, and in 
their own areas. 

In theory, then, apartheid incorporates some elements of a liberal creed— 
the recognition of differences, not as a basis for subordination, but as the 
foundation of varying potentialities for development and self-expression. A 
hew group coming to power has been forced to adjust to a prevailing world 

1 Naturally, as manifested in the t “tower of Babel” era. 
2 African nationalism is, in fact, the antithesis of Bantu tribalism. 
3 Translated from Die Burger, March 6, 1953. 
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philosophy, and to the influence of this philosophy on its predecessors in 
power. The painful character of this change is indicated by the continuous 
attacks on liberalism and the anathema directed against liberals. ‘‘ Liberali- 
ties” is a term of abuse. But the adjustment is primarily at the ideological 
level and even then in essence the dominant strand is the assumption of 
permanent racial inferiority. 

Thus apartheid rests on an absolute timeless sacred difference. But 
since the bearers of the apartheid ideology are an extremely ethnocentric 
group, difference is inequality.. This is the meaning of the Prime Minister’s 
reply to the request by the leaders of the passive resistance movement for 
the abolition of discriminatory laws. He writes: 


It is self-contradictory to claim as an inherent right of the Bantu who differ 
in many ways from the Europeans, that they should be regarded as not different, 
especially when it is borne in mind that these differences are permanent and not 
man-made. If this is a matter of indifference to you, and if you do not value your 
racial characteristics, you cannot, in any case, dispute the Europeans’ right which, 
in this case, is definitely an inherent right, to take the opposite view and to adopt 
the necessary measures to preserve their identity as a separate community. It 
should be understood clearly that the Government will under no circumstances 
entertain the idea of giving administrative or executive or legislative power over 
Europeans, or within an European community, to Bantu men and women, or to 
other smaller non-European groups. 


The demands for the abolition of certain discriminatory laws and for direct 
representation in Parliament are self-contradictory, since the Bantu are 
different; that is to say, difference -necessitates discrimination. Super- 
ordination of a non-white over a white is totally excluded ; non-whites are 
to be permanently debarred from administrative, executive or legislative 
powers in white South Africa. It is clear that in an area occupied by whites, 
there is no distinction between difference and inequality. 

But even the promise of separate development for the non-whites in 
their own areas, and along their own lines, cannot readily be realized. Com- 
plete territorial separation into a reproduction of the checkerboard of Europe 
runs counter to industrial trends. The demographic facts are that the urban- 
ization of the Bantu is a product of industrial development, and also its neces- 
sary basis, if we exclude the possibility of large-scale European immigration. 
And indeed, complete territorial separation has been rejected by the political 
leaders as impractical, at any rate for many years to come. Moreover, what 
is involved in apartheid is not the self-determination of nations, but the self- 
determination of the white group. And again, because of the interdependence 
of the groups, the corollary to the self-determination of the whites is the 
other determination of the non-whites. Thus, the Prime Minister asserts in 
the letter we quoted above, that if the non-whites do not value their racial 
characteristics, they cannot in any event deny the Europeans the right to 


1 Rand Daily Mail, January 30, 1952. 
Affairs Department, and the Prime 
of established practice by the non-white leaders in writing direct to him, instead of to the Native 
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preserve their identity. This description of European self-determination as 
a ‘‘right, which in this case is definitely an inherent right”, throws doubt 
on the legitimacy of a refusal to maintain a separate racial identity. Since 
the differences are permanent, not man-made, that is to say, since they are 
part of a divine order, the preservation of racial characteristics is a sacred 
duty, and not subject to free choice. In any event, from the point of view 
of the perpetuation of white domination, the reduction of the non-whites 
into a number of mutually exclusive units is a functional necessity, and apar- 
theid provides the moral justification for counteraction against an emergent 
non-white unity. 

What remains then is the old dogma of racial inferiority, with some ques- 
tioning of its validity, and stratification in an integrated society, with some 
recognition of an obligation to provide controlled opportunities for the develop- 
ment of non-whites in reserved areas. While the ideology is still subject to 
pressure and is still protean in form, its current meaning is probably clearly 
stated in the following statement ! by the former Director of the State In- 
formation Office. 


We Nationalists believe that we must maintain White supremacy for all time. 
A policy of partnership must lead to Black domination. . . . We want the Bantu 
people back in the reserves where they come into their own and where they will 
be given self-government—under White trusteeship. We cannot have independent 
Bantu States to threaten White South Africa. We must keep some Natives in 
the White areas for a very long time to do the work. I am being quite candid 
with you, but we are sincere when we say that we want the Natives to develop 
in their own areas. 


But even the possible development of the non-white areas gives rise to the 
same inherent conflict as Trusteeship, since its realization involves the alloca- 
tion of resources to non-whites, and seems thus to limit the rewards which 
the whites might reasonably anticipate in an expanding capitalist economy. 


** Non-WHITE ” IDEOLOGIES 


Since the Utopia which apartheid offers the non-white is the ultimate 
reconstruction of his traditional society, its appeal is to those non-whites 
who have a sentimental attachment for, or a vested interest in, the past. 
It is no accident then that the Bantu National Congress, the main non-white 
protagonist of apartheid, was launched at a meeting of African herbalists, 
a group whose function is undermined by the assimilation of Western medical 
practices.? Organized to assist the government in carrying out apartheid, 
Congress supports legislation already enacted for the segregation of the races, 
accepts the imposition of a horizontal colour bar as right and inevitable in 
an integrated society, and looks to a future territorial separation as the only 
possible basis for fuller self-expression. 


in Press Digest, No. 8, February 26, 1953, PP 77-8 
ofr, Alan Paton, the author, first drew my attention to this particular link between ideology 
and function. The Bantu National Congress is federated to the Supreme Council of Bantu 
Federations. In the present discussion, I shall not draw a distinction between these two groups. 
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From the white carriers of the apartheid doctrine, Congress has borrowed 
the organizational form—it is a nationalist movement, by and for Africans— 
and a racialist technique. Characteristically, aggression is directed against 
the white man’s licensed scapegoat, the Indian, and the emphasis is on the 
danger of miscegenation 1—an illustration of the non-rational character of 
culture borrowing, since the fear of miscegenation arose from the circum- 
stance that a small Afrikaner group settled amongst populous African tribes ; 
it is entirely inconsistent with the numerical preponderance of Africans 
(roughly eight million) over a negligible Indian minority (little more than 
a quarter of a million). 

The large membership claimed by the Bantu National Congress probably 
bears little relationship to its effective influence, which is almost certainly 
small. Neither Government, which has made little use of Congress in its 
propaganda, nor the non-white leaders, who have taken no active steps to 
combat Congress, appear to attach any significance whatsoever to the move- 
ment. Yet apartheid has some appeal not only for such non-whites, as 
herbalists and a number of chiefs, whose orientation is té the traditional 
tribal structure, but also for men of ability or education, frustrated by the 
colour bar and hoping for more extended opportunities under separate develop- 
ment, and generally for those whom the government is able to attract by the 
rewards at its disposal. An interesting first instalment of these rewards is 
the opportunity for advancement given to non-white policemen, a group whose 
identification is with their white superiors and not with their own people. 

This non-white apartheid movement, then, shows little concern for 
democratic values. Policy is based on racial separation and antagonism, 
and on the acceptance of permanent inferiority in the white man’s world. 
Superficially a nationalist movement, even the nationalism is spurious. There 
is no revival of ancient custom, as a rejection of the white man’s ways, as 
a magical restoration of the golden age before the white man’s coming. Nor 
is ‘‘ black’ nationalism set in opposition to “‘.white’”’ nationalism. Instead, 
the movement seeks a preordained place for Africans in an order established 
by the whites and under their protection. Indeed, this dependence on the 
whites for the realization of African apartheid is inevitable. Three centuries 
of culture contact have left their impact on the African in the modification 
and breakdown of tribal structure, and in an orientation to Western values 
and to the achievements of joint participation in industrial development. 
Since apartheid means the reversal of this long process of acculturation, the 
only possible mechanism for its imposition on the non-whites is the superior 
force of the white man. 

While the Bantu National Congress has adopted apartheid in terms of 
its apparent meaning, its promise of a realizable Utopia, a second mode of 

1“ And what is the sole Indian aim about the Native? It is simply the admixture of 
the two races. ... The Indians insist on miscegenation and immorality with Native women- 
folk. ... The Indian landlord polluting your daughter.” Quotations from ‘ Clarion Call to 


the Bantu People of Natal’’, the invitation by the Natal Native Medical Council to the meeting 
at which the Congress was founded. The Torch, February 26, 1952. 
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assimilating the doctrine is in terms of its real meaning, as an ideology of race 
domination. In this second form, Afrikaner nationalism finds its counterpart 
in African nationalism, in the slogan ‘‘ Africa for the African ’’. It is indeed 
only these two groups, the Africans and Afrikaners, who are in sufficient 
numerical strength to find nationalism attractive. Yet African nationalism 
is largely in abeyance at the present time, partly because of the role of the 
Indian minority whose security rests in intergroup tolerance ; partly because 
of the feeling among many non-whites that their advancement depends on 
unity (as the national slogan phrases it, ‘‘ union is strength ”’),1 and partly, 
no doubt, the abhorrence of many non-white leaders for the manifestations 
of extreme chauvinism. But it remains a possible, and indeed from the 
point of view of the white man an inevitable development, since he projects 
his own conceptualization of social phenomena in terms of race conflict and 
domination. 

The very antithesis of the Bantu National Congress is the Non-European 
Unity Movement, which rejects apartheid and all forms of differentiation, 
on the assumption that differentiation is synonymous with discrimination. 
Policy is based on a programme of non-white unity, of non-collaboration 
with the whites and refusal to work the ‘‘ machinery of oppression ’’,2 and 
on an affirmation of democratic values, which are detached from the ideo- 
logies of apartheid and trusteeship and are to be realized, not progressively 
in the liberals’ evolutionary time span, but simultaneously by a revolutionary 
assumption of power. 

Following Marxist theory, the leaders of the Non-European Unity Move- 
ment analyse the different political philosophies as ideologies emanating from 
class interests, in contrast to the prevailing modes of analysis in terms of 
moral purpose and deliberate deception. Deceit is in fact deeply rooted in 
South African politics. Thus charges and countercharges by the two main 
white political parties of fraud, falsity, misrepresentation, double-dealing, and 
indeed outright lies, have been a dominant theme in the recent elections. 
This falsity stems primarily from the race relations of contemporary South 
Africa culture. The close identity of the racial programmes of the two main 
white parties, so that politicians are obliged to demonstrate that the opposition 
policy is not what it seems; the emotional character of political rivalries 
founded on racial prejudice ; an ignorant electorate ; and the assumption that 
the African is a simple untutored savage, a tabula rasa on which any writing 
may be engraved ; all these contribute to undermine public morality. With 
the development of political understanding among Africans, the rationaliza- 
tions offered to them are clothed in slightly more sophisticated terms. But 
the process is cumulative; the increasingly subtle deceptions progressively 


This is an item of culture which the whites naturally wish to reserve for themselves. 
“ This . . . means that we must wow reject inferior institutions, that we must mow refuse 
to wil the machinery which oppresses us, that we must mow, in the struggle for our aims, 
refuse to collaborate with our oppressors, the rulers, the Herrenvolk, from Nationalist to liberal, 
that we must now isolate the agents of the Herrenvolk—the > other words, that 
our method is the policy of non-collaboration.” Article on 10 Point Programme of N.E.U.M., 
The Torch, April 22, 1952. 
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evoke increasingly subtle analysis, and the politically oriented non-white of 
to-day shows a highly acute critical ability. Yet political statements have 
not kept pace with this development ; there is little flesh to camouflage the 
real intent.? 

But deliberate deception implies also the possibility of a change of heart, 
and it is precisely this assumption which the Non-European Unity Movement 
rejects. To the liberal theory of human motivation, based on a belief in 
the freedom of the human will and the ultimate power of truth over human 
behaviour, the Unity Movement opposes the largely determinist theory of 
Marxism. Distortion is regarded as an inevitable product of material condi- 
tions, and cannot be exorcised by goodwill; political philosophies express 


class interests. While the liberals believe in the possibility of transcending | 


these material determinants, and of maintaining co-operative relations between 
the races, the philosophy of the Unity Movement implies a radical rejection 
of the white man, his laws, and his ideologies, whether apartheid, trusteeship, 
liberalism, ‘‘ neo-liberalism’, or other variants of ‘‘ Herrenvolkism ”’.? 
Though membership is open to whites, and the ultimate goal is an integrated 
society, the immediate practical effect of the Unity Movement’s programme 
is to range non-white against white in an irreconcilable conflict of interests. 

The main elements of the Unity Movement’s ideology are therefore a 
determinist theory of human motivation as in apartheid, but rooted in the 
class (i.e. race) situation, and not in the fundamental nature of man. It 
shares with apartheid a dogmatic approach to social phenomena. Again, as 
in apartheid, the basis is the antagonism of white and non-white, flowing 
however from different material interests, not from cultural or biological 
factors. In the same way that apartheid aims at the consolidation of the 
whites under Afrikaner leadership, the goal of the Unity Movement is non- 
white unity. Yet the curious anomaly is that the Unity Movement acts in 
fact as a divisive force, since it will only tolerate unity under its own auspices. 
In contradistinction to apartheid, the Unity Movement is oriented to the 
present, to the auspicious revolutionary moment, when full democratic rights 
and the abolition of all discrimination on the basis of race, colour or creed 
are to be achieved simultaneously. 

While the government may in fact be sponsoring the Bantu National 


1 A colleague ——, the analogy of a pantomime ass, with the large clumsy bones moving 
under the loose skin 
2 Some indication of the spirit of the Unity Movement appears from this quotation, extracted 
from an editorial in The Torch (August 19, 1952), the official journal of the Movement. ‘ Im- 
perialism—Herrenvolkism has no ‘ conscience ’ or ‘ soul’ or ‘ sense of decency’. It is not moved 
to pity or reform by the misery and suffering of the oppressed and exploited . It causes 
and lives off this oppression and exploitation, of which F stag tyranny and suffering are 
inevitable and inseparable parts. It has no respect for those who seek to end its regime of 
oppression and exploitation. In fact, it passes laws against, builds jails for, and generally 
hounds and persecutes those who seek to liberate the impoverished, rightless and voiceless 
mass which is the foundation of Imperialism—Herrenvolkism. It never repents, because repen- 
tance would mean suicide. It never parts with anything voluntarily. It gives up only what 
it. It never departs from the scene of its own accord. It fights with every means 
. It disguises itself when and where it can. It uses any agency or person it can, 
and in the end, it has to be beaten to its grave by the active, unified, organised, principled and 
militant struggles of the oppressed and exploited people.” 
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Congress, as suggested by some of the non-white leaders, it also tolerates 
the revolutionary Non-European Unity Movement, presumably on the prin- 
ciple of divide and rule, since both organizations are antagonistic to passive 
resistance, though for diametrically opposite reasons. The Bantu National 
Congress rejects the passive resistance movement on the grounds that it is 
working for non-white unity and against the government’s beneficent apart- 
heid dispensations, through which fuller democratic rights are to be achieved. 
The Unity Movement attacks passive resistance on the grounds that it is 
not working for unity, that the present co-operation it has achieved between 
African and Indian is unprincipled, based on a temporary expedient serving 
different ends ; and that the objectives are trivial concessions and rewards 
of office under an oppressive regime, not a full programme-of democratic 
rights in an integrated society. Indeed, the attacks directed against passive 
resistance by the Unity Movement equal those of the government in their 
uncompromising hostility. Only the groups favourably disposed to trustee- 
ship, that is mainly liberals and non-Afrikaner churchmen, have supported 
the objectives of the movement, if not entirely, or in unequivocal terms, the 
techniques. These varying reactions give some indication of the nature of 
the passive resistance ideology, as a non-revolutionary rejection of apartheid, 
compatible with liberal and Christian thought. 

The structural roots of the ideologies appear clearly in the establishment 
by African herbalists of the Bantu National Congress; in the espousal by 
non-white teachers of the perfectionist, dogmatic, arm-chair educational Unity 
Movement ; in the imposition of apartheid laws by Afrikaner nationalists, 
still culturally rooted in their patriarchal, semi-feudal, rural communities 
and conceptualizing a complex, racially-integrated industrial society in the 
semi-sacred categories of the backveld. But the application of a structural 
analysis to the passive resistance movement is more complex. It is sup- 
ported primarily by the two main non-white political groups, the African 
National Congress and the South African Indian Congress, and embraces a 
wide range of opinion. What can be said about the ideology of the movement 
is that it represents such a middle road between the conservative Bantu 
National Congress and the revolutionary Unity Movement as to enlist the 
support of many moderates, some Marxists, and possibly to a lesser extent, 
nationalist Africans. y 

The main ideological characteristics of passive resistance may be deter- 
mined more precisely from its programme, as set out in the initial plan and 
the correspondence with the Prime Minister, and the steps taken to carry out 
that programme. : 

The particular laws and policies, the abolition of which was demanded 
by the passive resistance leaders, are the Pass Laws; Stock Limitation (a 
tural rehabilitation scheme, which the resistance movement claims has added 
to the misery of the African peasant) ; the Suppression of Communism Act 
(Communism being redefined, as the law stands at present, to include move- 
ments directed at bringing about amy political, industrial, social, or economic 
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change, by unlawful acts or omissions); the Group Areas Act (variously 
described in terms of segregation, separations ghettoes, or expropriation, 
depending on the political perspective) ; the Bantu Authorities Act (oriented 
to a resuscitation of tribal structure); and the Separate Representation of 
[Coloured] Voters Act (designed to remove the Cape Coloured voters from 
a common to a-separate roll). The last four acts mentioned were passed 
by the present government, and are interpreted by the resistance movement 
as retrogressive, as negating the promise of progressive advancement implied 
in Trusteeship. The objective of the resistance campaign is to eliminate 
these laws, to secure an earnest of goodwill in the abolition of passes, and 
to set in motion progress towards equal status. No immediate claim is made 
for direct political representation and for full democratic rights, which are 
held out as a goal for the future. The time element is thus conceived in 
the spirit of liberalism. It is evolutionary, but with a perspective within 
the span of perception—‘‘ during our lifetime ’’ as the leaders of the resistance 
movement phrase it. 

The defiance acts take the form of the deliberate breach of selected pass 
laws and apartheid regulations, and express the apparent anomaly of the 
acceptance of a democratic creed, and the rejection of one of its basic tenets, 
respect for law. But the rejection applies to specific laws and not to the 
legal process as such. Indeed, the resisters court arrest and the attendant 
penalties, justifying their defiance, at the ideological level, in terms of a 
higher ethical imperative, the allegiance owed to God over against the duty 
to Caesar, and on the grounds that the rejected laws do not rest on the will 
of the majority of the people and offend against the dignity of man. 

This belief in the power of ideas of justice and of the human personality 
to motivate the non-white resisters also provides a basis for co-operation 
between white and non-white, in contrast to the determinist theory of the 
Unity Movement. The defiance acts themselves were so planned and for 
the most part so executed as to give the minimum offence to the sentiments 
of the whites. And the rationale underlying the dignified acceptance of 
punishment is that the noble sacrifice of self-interest for an ideal would stir 
the ‘‘ higher orders” of the mind, the moral conscience of the rulers. The 

1 Thus the president of the South African Indian Congress concludes a letter to the Prime 
Minister announcing his organization’s support of the African National Congress, with the 
expectation ‘‘ that unbiased justice will prevail and that laws which offend the dignity of Man 


= retard the progress of South Africa will be repealed” (page 36 of the Court record cited 
above). 

The contrast with the approach of the Unity Movement appears in this quotation from 
The Torch, June 10, 1952: “‘ And now, because Malan wouldn’t resign on Leap Year’s Day, 
as Moroka told him to do, he will jolly well have to resign because a few extra Non-Whites 
are inviting themselves to gaol. At least, that is what the Joint Planners are asking the oppressed 
people to believe. ... In South Africa, i is there anyone but a fool or a crook who really believes 
that Malan and Co. will lose any sleep because a Dadoo or a Kotane or (and this is indeed a 
wicked thought) a Moroka is in gaol? ... Or the tens of thovsands of Non-White innocents 
who go to gaol every year? Every politically-minded person knows that the conscience of the 
South African ruling class lies locked up in the Reserve Bank and the Constitution, and is guarded 
by the sjambok, the police force, the gaols, the skietcommandos, Parliament, the Law —— 
high and low, and by every member of the Herrenvolk—whether organised in the O.B., 
Broederbond, the Torch Commando or the United Democratic Front.” 
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hope for co-operation is expressed in the appeal to government for the repeal 
of its own discriminatory laws, in the ready assumption that large sections 
of the white population are opposed to apartheid, and in the repeated invita- 
tions to whites for support in order to prevent the antagonistic separation 
of the races. 

In opposition to all forms of racialism, a central theme in the campaign 
is that the defiance is directed against unjust laws, not against any racial 
group. This non-identification of the white man with his laws flows from 
Gandhi’s philosophy that 


man and his deed are two distinct things. Whereas a good deed should call forth 
approbation and a wicked deed disapprobation, the doer of the deed, whether good 
or wicked, always deserves respect or pity as the case may be. “ Hate the sin 
and not the sinner ”’ is a precept which though easy enough to understand is rarely 
practised, and that is why the poison of hatred spreads in the world.! 


The opposition to racialism is linked with the felt need of many non-whites 
for unity, but also with the goal of an integrated, inter-racial society. Race- 
difference is accepted, race-pride acknowledged, but the apartheid corollary 
of race separation and discrimination is rejected.* 

Clearly, the resistance movement is conceived in the spirit of liberalism. 
Its immediate aims and its assumptions, though not its technique, are those 
of trusteeship, but with a different time perspective, and the rejection of a 
passive role. A necessary qualification to this conclusion is that while the 
participants in the resistance movement may agree on the immediate aims, 
the ultimate objectives will vary with their political outlook—moderate, 
Marxist or nationalist. 


CONCLUSION 


At the present time, neither trusteeship nor apartheid solves the problem 
of so combining democratic values with other components as to maintain 
white domination. Trusteeship fails because its time perspective has been 
narrowed by the non-whites and will be increasingly retracted to the present. 
Apartheid is a transient doctrine, since it is invalid in the sense that it is 
not consistent with the social structure and does not allow for the accom- 
modation of action to the new and changed situation of industrial integration. 
Its promise of self-development in separate areas is illusory for the great 
mass of non-whites and ignores the effects of three centuries of acculturation. 


1 The Story of my Experiments with Truth, Ahmedabad, Navajivan Karyalaya, 1933, Vol. II, 


53- 

2In reply to the Prime Minister’s confounding of pomp one differentiation and social dis- 
crimination during the initial correspondence between the parties, the president of the African 
National Congress carefully distinguishes race and culture. “ The question at issue is not one 
of biological differences, but one of citizenship rights which are granted in full measure to one 
section of the population and completely denied to the other by means of man made laws arti- 
ficially imposed, not to preserve the identity of Europeans as a separate community, but to 
perpetuate the systematic exploitation of the African people. The African people yield to no 
one as far as pride of race is concerned, and it is precisely for this reason that they are striving 
for the attainment of fundamental human rights in the land of their birth” (letter signed by 
Dr. J. S. Moroka, February 11, 1952, page 28 of the Court Record cited). 
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In consequence of the interdependence of the groups, the literal acceptance 
by non-whites of democratic values with their subversive implications for 
white domination has influenced the whites towards the rejection of demo- 
cracy. The foundations have been laid in the progressive redefinition of 
communism as synonymous with non-discrimination on the basis of race or 
colour 1 and in the assumption of wide emergency powers. 

The non-white ideologies have not succeeded in detaching democracy 
from its insulation. The Bantu National Congress accepts a subordinate 
position in South African society, and is not concerned with the achievement 
of full political status. The complete rejection of the white man by the 
Non-European Unity Movement provides no mechanism for the realization 
of shared values in collaboration with whites ; it is revolutionary, and would 
presumably produce the counter-response of the further explicit abandonment 
of democratic ideas. As for the passive resistance movement, the attempt 
to free democratic sentiment by the deliberate breach of selected laws has 
had the opposite effect, at any rate as far as legal rights are concerned. And 
the movement is now arrested by the heavy penalties imposed under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

The crucial issue is the course which the two sponsors of the passive 
resistance movement, the African National Congress and the South African 
Indian Congress, will pursue. They may move towards Unity Movement 
doctrine, or the Africans may move towards extreme nationalism spurred on 
by the success of the Afrikaner. In either case, the possibility of a peaceful 
solution seems remote. On the other hand, they may stand firm on a liberal 
ideology, and seek to realize their objectives by lawful means. Whether they 
will take this latter course, depends on the answers they give to the following 
questions: Are there effective legal means for realizing their aims? Since 
an integrated industrial society depends largely on co-operative participation, 
will the government be obliged to make concessions in order to secure the 
consent of the governed? Or can it maintain its position without consent ? 
Is the assumption of the Unity Movement correct, that all whites are inescap- 
ably Herrenvolk ? Or are there a substantial number of whites who will be 
motivated by equalitarian ideals? And finally, can the moderate leaders 
maintain their influence and following ? 

Ultimately we may expect the whites in Africa to return to a clear 
democratic ideology, since the numerical proportions of the races are such 
that the future of the whites depends on the acceptance by the non-whites 
of the principle of racial equality. In the meantime, the ardent adoption 
of this very principle by the non-whites has set in motion a rejection of 
democratic values. The immediate problem is the extent to which this 
rejection will be carried, and the nature of the response by the non-whites. 


1 Legally, this process is not complete. 
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throughout history : novelists, philosophers, travellers and businessmen 

frequently compare one country with another. Some of these observa- 
tions have been of use to the social scientist, e.g. de Tocqueville’s work on 
America is a classic of its kind. But the work of the cultural anthropologists 
and the sociologists who have engaged ‘n community studies have shown us _ 
that much careful work is needed before any kind of generalization about 
“national character” can be made. The same difficulty arises when the 
culture pattern of a community or a country has to be examined: research 
workers have to make use of all the available tools of modern social research, 
and must undertake the painstaking collection of data from all available 
sources, the sifting of newspapers, journals, literature and personal documents. 
The techniques of the questionnaire and of the “‘ participant observer ”’ serve 
to supplement another form of information, the contribution of local people 
who have studied the subject, or aspects of it, themselves. 

There have been a number of attempts at describing “‘ the American 
character” by writers as various as Bryce and Margaret Mead, but it is still 
a highly controversial subject. It might therefore be of interest to sociolo- 
gists and others to note that seventy Anglo-American Productivity Teams have 
devoted part of their reports to a description of the American worker in his 
industrial environment.! The reports, which contain much useful technical 
information—in addition to that on the American worker—have been given 
great publicity and could conceivably assist in shaping the future industrial 
development of Britain. The reports emphasize that the problem of achieving 
greater productivity in Britain is primarily psychological, not technical : 
as the teams were made up of managers, technicians and trade unionists, an 
excellent account is given of the technical side—on admission, the less impor- 
tant—and by contrast, very little is said about the ‘‘ psychological ”’ problem 

| Pothill Street, London, W.1) follows: Brass Founding, 
p ing, Metals, Internal Combustion Engines, 
ting, ery en cman beeen Hosiery and Knitwear, Men’s Clothing, i 
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of greater productivity. No social scientist accompanied the teams ! (with the 
exception of the ‘‘ Training for Management” team). Nor is there any 
evidence (except in the Reports on Education and Training) that they con- 
sulted any American or British social scientists on the statement “‘ the problem 
of achieving greater productivity in Britain is primarily ‘ psychological’ ”’. 

This does not mean that the observations of the seventy-odd teams of 
managers, technicians and workers on the American worker are necessarily 
invalidated merely because they are not social scientists. But the method to 
be followed in this article will be to go through the reports and take a sample 
of these observations on the American worker and subject them to examination. 

The Anglo-American Productivity Council was set up by Sir Stafford 
Cripps to investigate the reasons for higher American productivity and to 
see how far lessons could be drawn from this which would benefit the British 
economy. Under the aegis of the Council more than seventy teams have 
published their reports and findings. 

We are told that American Trade Unions are much more co-operative and 
less restrictionist than British—‘‘ We all work for one another ”’ (Brassfound- 
ing)—and it is stated that the American worker’s philosophy is that he is part 
of a team with management ; the Grey Iron Founding Report states that unions 
have sometimes reduced piece work rates in order to help the firm. ‘‘ Workers 
assist in fixing times, incentive rates and grades” (Hot Dip Galvanizing). 
‘‘ Co-operation from all sides in new ideas and experiments ”’ (Hosiery and 
Knitwear). ‘‘ Non-Ferrous Metals”’ recommends that labour organizations 
should encourage work study and train their own experts. ‘‘ Meat Packing 
and Processing’ suggests that British workers should ‘“‘ Look at results 
achieved rather than ask for the rate before doing the job”: ‘‘ Building ” 
tells us that the American building trade unions welcome mechanization and 
the Hosiery and Knitwear Report states that the average American worker 
goes all out for the highest pay packet whereas British workers (especially 
young women) have a “ target wage’”’. ‘‘ Hosiery” goes on to say that the 
textile unions negotiate the average wage—then there is full use of machinery 
and no insistence on a specific number of machines being operated by one 
worker. 

The reports sketch a picture of the American worker and trade union 
which is far different from the industrial situation in Britain. Closer examin- 
ation: of the American trade-union world, however, both by reading and by 
observations and conversations made during a recent visit, would suggest 
that the above generalizations about American labour are far too sweeping 
and uncritical. For example, in addition to the statements quoted above, 
the Building Team says, ‘‘ He (the American worker) has never acquired the 
habit of doing less than he is capable of doing ’’.? 

1 Dr. Cook of the Tavistock Institute examines the relationships inside a Productivity 
Team, The Productivity Team Technique, but this was based on interviews and information 
received after the team’s return to England. ~ 
ah ge p. 55. For a different picture see F. W. Taylor, Scientific Management (Harper, 
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This is not to suggest that the American worker does not produce more 
than the British worker. He does. But greater mechanization and h.p. per 
head } plays a greater role than the reports admit. In the meantime, a survey 
of the remarks and writings of American managers, labour economists and 
social scientists conveys a picture of the American worker as a person who, 
though he produces more than the British worker, inhabits a trade-union 
world that is rather more like our own than the Productivity Reports suggest. 
To begin with, the myth of boundless opportunity was accepted too readily 
by the Productivity Teams, which appear to have ignored the implications 
of the tremendous growth of trade-union membership. This growth suggests 
that the average union member realizes his job is safer as a member of a union 
than by striking out on his own: a recent survey in the American Journal of 
Sociology (‘‘ Aspirations of Auto Workers’’, March, 1952), showed that the 
great majority of those interviewed in a large auto works had no wider horizon 
than ‘‘ to get off the production belt and get an easier job inside the factory ”’. 
Only a few aspired to the foreman’s position.2 Though the belief in progress 
and advancement still exists to some extent, the workers’ aspirations become 
centred on their children. If these children, the great majority of them, 
become ordinary workers—as they must do—this may lead to a less enthusiastic 
attitude towards the ideology summed up in the phrase “‘ the sky’s the limit ”’. 

Some surveys have been carried out which may show that this belief 
is no longer widely held by the young American : in a survey of 5,828 employees 
between 16-24 years of age, carried out in Maryland (in the late 1930s),* more 
than 85 per cent believed that their jobs were ‘‘ dead-end” or of limited 
opportunity. Surveys carried out by Fortune (1947) showed that, amongst 
workers interviewed, sixty per cent preferred a relatively low income and great 
degree of security to a high though insecure income. The changing attitudes 
of employees and unions, together with some of the pronouncements and 
activities of Government Wage Boards, show a preference for security and a 
tempering of competition. The unions, for their part, are tending to adopt 
automatic standardized criteria for job holding. Seniority clauses, which are 
becoming a standard ‘clause in management-union contracts, are a security 
device which sacrifices nominal opportunities for advancement in competition 
with others in preference to an Bespin safeguard against chance and 


1 Dr. Rostas estimates in a com of British and American industry, that the output 
per worker (Productivity, Prices and in Selected British Industries, 1948) in America 
in 1938 was about double that of Britain, and the horse-power per worker about three times 
as high. See also the U.N. Econ. con edi got Ist Quarter, 951, Geneva, where it 
is estimated that a close correlation exists between horse-power per wor! ker and value of output. 

2'W. L. Warner and J. O. Low, The Social System of the Modern Factory, p. 185. ‘It 
seems probable that our system is becoming open and mobility increasingly difficult 
for those at the bottom of the social heap. n high and Form, Industrial Sociology irre, 
New York, 1951), p. 605. “ The caiphinle upon oey t in American society has 
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favouritism in wage increases, promotion, etc. Drucker writes: ‘‘ The worker 
shows his estimate of the opportunities in the demand for seniority as the 
basis for promotion instead of achievement.” + Labour mobility, in turn, is 
also affected by the growth of company and union insurance schemes, the 
development of ‘‘ fringe benefits ’’ (pensions, sick benefits, etc., viewed approv- 
ingly by Government Wage Boards as being preferable to outright wage 
increases), all of which tends to root a worker to his firm. 

We will now look at the evidence from American social scientists, econo- 
mists and business men on such subjects as restriction of output, labour- 
management co-operation, attitudes to chances of increased earnings through 
greater productivity and attitudes to technological change ; also the evidence 
on group norms of output. 


RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT 


In addition to the standard work on union policies by Professor Slichter, 
which lists a great number of craft unions which pursue restrictive policies of 
some kind, there are also comments from other sources : ? Florence Peterson, 
in her book American Labour Unions, writes: ‘‘ Perhaps the most serious 
charge made against labour organizations is that they approve or demand 
restriction of output.” The unions named are craft unions, mainly in the 
building trades, but machinists, printers and boilermakers also have restrictive 
practices which specify the amount of work to be done and, if not insisting on 
restricted output, they restrict the amount which can be earned daily. There 
are also rules against ‘‘ rushers’ and ‘‘ speeders’”’; fines are levied by such 
unions as the painters and plasterers. Since the outbreak of World War II 
the A.F. of L. have renounced output restriction and opposition to machinery, 
but Peterson writes ‘‘ Candour demands the admission that, for one reason or 
another, the great majority have not been able to look upon the machine as 
anything but an enemy.” * 

Selekman gives a long survey of restrictive practices, especially in output, 
among American workers. He is of the opinion that, despite the vigilance of 
management, the worker at the bench to-day restricts output by much the 
same methods as he did 50—60 years ago.* Taylor, the ‘‘ Father of Scientific 
Management ”’, commented on this attitude (which preceded union organiza- 
tion and seems to spring naturally from workers in groups) saying that the 
workers exercised their ingenuity to the utmost to keep their production 
lower than it might otherwise have been.* 

A detailed study, Output Restriction among Unorganized Workers, was 
made by R. B. Mathewson.* His team visited 105 plants in 25 industries 

1 Drucker, P. F., Big Business (Heinemann, 1947), p. 179. 
* Economist, May 17, 1947—Article P.M.H. “If ‘s. dropped restrictive practices, output 
would Bag Pas 25-50 per cent”’. 
. H. Slichter, Union Policies and Industrial Management, 1941. 
‘ B Fic lame Harvard Business Review, aod 1949, p. 382. 
5 F. W. Taylor, Scienti, Management (Harper 1947), PR, 30-3. 


* Viking Press, 1931. e comments : ly en’ trenched in the working 
habits of the American labouring people 
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and recorded 223 cases in detail. The conclusion was that restriction of 
output, in some form or another, was widely practised throughout American 
industry. The Western Electric studies found the same practice in their 
classic study, which took place at roughly the same period.1 The point which 


. arises from these two studies is that they were made pre-war (1930) and it 


might be argued that unemployment was growing at the time so that the 
workers adopted the defensive attitude of restricting output, though the 
studies actually included the prosperous year 1929: but the post-war work on 
this subject suggests that these methods are still widely practised. 

Another study (1946) states: ‘‘ High on the list of management’s bill of 
complaints against organized labour is the charge that unions seek to stan- 
dardize individual productivity at the average level that the group can attain.” 
The writer goes on to assert: ‘‘ Factual studies by... the Committee on 
Human Relations in Industry demonstrate very clearly that restriction of 
output in some form exists in all establishments, on all sorts of jobs, under all 
kinds of payment systems, and in unorganized as well as unionized plants.”’ * 
Homans adds: ‘‘ Restriction of output is a common phenomenon of industrial 

lants.”’ § 
‘ Comments from scores of businessmen reiterate this charge but the social 
scientists have presumably less bias in this matter so their writings have been 
quoted in detail. 


CO-OPERATION 


The Productivity Teams were impressed by the happier and freer relations 
between managers and men than, apparently, existed in Britain (though the 
only report which quoted the number of man-hours lost through disputes, 
the Building Team Report, showed that this was far higher in the last few 
years than in Britain). Yet few of the teams wrote in such glowing language 
as (Brassfounding): ‘‘ All men are created equal’’ (Jefferson). This report 
went on to say with those words echoing in their ears: ‘‘ How could labour 
relations be other than excellent ?” 

The amount of strikes and industrial unrest in America has been much 
higher than in Britain (even allowing for the fact that “‘ unofficial stoppages ” 

1 Management and the Worker. 

sbi —_ Factors in Worker Productivity,” from Readings in Social Psychology, Hartley 
and Newcomb. 


3 Ind and Society, W. F. Wh ed.), ‘ 
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are not fully reflected in our statistics). American writers have said a good 
deal on this subject since the end of the war. 

One writer in the Industrial and Labour Relations Review says, ‘‘ Evidence 
from a number of American case studies indicate that co-operation on pro- 
duction between union and company is likely to be short-lived’”’.1 Another 
writer, a few months later, stated, ‘‘ Labour could make a contribution to 
successful co-operation by eliminating make work rules, obstruction of 
technological changes, strict seniority rules which hinder the free movement 
of labour.” 2 

The magazine Fortune, which proclaimed itself as the voice of American 
management some years ago and is, indeed, widely read in such circles, pub- 
lished the following in its book U.S.A., The Permanent Revolution (1951) : 


The non-proletarian American union . . . is militant—more militant perhaps, 
than its European counterparts... . It is fighting for both its economic and its 


power demands with a ferocity and a bitterness (to say nothing of a vocabulary) . 


that could hardly be matched by any class-war union. 


Other people, labour economists and members of trade unions who spoke 
to me on the subject, were almost as blunt. They stated that there was little 
union-management co-operation in American industry, that the function of 
American Labour was to make itself so expensive that it forced management 
to be efficient. This point of view is also put by Sumner Slichter.* Even 
the widely publicized research departments of the American unions (though 
there are, in actual fact, only a bare half-dozen or so) co-operate very little 
with management on production problems. Stewards are trained in time 
study and work study, but this is in order to check management, not to assist 
it. The U.A.W. and the United Electric Workers both issue booklets on time 
study in which they emphasize the above point. The American trade unions 
are lukewarm also in their attitude to the techniques of job evaluation, only 
three unions expressing a definite positive attitude towards it.‘ The lesson 
which emerges from this and which the teams largely decided to ignore, is 
that the constant wage demands of American unions keeps management on 
the alert to improve efficiency by all means—the trade unions there do not 
co-operate much in production. 


ATTITUDES TO TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE, INCENTIVE SCHEMES, etc. 


Just as there has been a number of complaints in Britain comparing 
labour productivity very unfavourably with pre-war, so there has been strong 
criticism of American workers contrasted with their pre-war performances. 


3 R. Dubin, Industrial and Labour Relations Review, January, 1949, a — 

®E. Dale, Industrial and Labour Relations Review, October, 1949, p. 4 

*“Slichter has a thesis which he often develops. He starts from the ‘fact that unions 
tend ‘to increase wages and labour costs. et pen Guu ane more alert to technological 
improvements and steps up the tem: progress. Slichter.credits unionism with ting 
to put “| “acs on its toes.” E. ” Wikeo, Industrial and Labour Relations Review, ber, 


1950, 
rw A. ‘ Levitan, Indusivial and Labour Relations Review, January, 1951, p. 270. 
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A. Ramod, writing in the American Management Association Production 
Series, No. 163, states: ‘‘ It is a matter of record now that the real productive 
efficiency of most workers is now substantially lower than before the war. 
Ford Motor Co. reports that its post-war labour utilization is 34 per cent lower 
than pre-war. Westinghouse Electric reports the same: yet labour leaders 
say they are all out for higher production.” The writer goes on to state 
that unnecessary extra work and other pre-war practices are maintained : 
‘Not, of course, as out and out opposition to technological progress: safety, 
health, protection, quality of product, etc., are reasons put forward... 
while visible restrictive practices are far too many, cases of hidden passive 
resistance are much more numerous.’”’ A reasoned, but effective account 
(P. M. H. in the Economist, op. cit.) agrees with this. 

The above remarks were borne out by a number of people who were 
interviewed by me: one of those, a research worker who has been investigating 
the New England textile industry, gave a number of instances where workers 
opposed technological change, using indirect methods.1 There were cases 
where the Textile Unions had agreed to new machinery but this had been 
opposed by informal groups of workers who had managed to delay efficient 
operating for nearly two years. The workers had not opposed new machinery 
as such, but had concentrated their attack on wage rates, extra earnings, 
speed of working, number of workers employed, etc. In reference to tech- 
nological change, a number of instances were given where the union demands 
that redundant workers be given so many weeks pay. Other labour economists 
who were consulted said that, generally, union heads tend to be more pro- 
gressive in this matter than the locals who often fight the proposed changes : 
but there can be restriction even without unions—the idea of the “stint ”, 
the fair day’s work etc. 


Group NorMS OF OUTPUT 


The Productivity Teams give the impression that the American worker 
‘‘ goes all out to earn the highest pay packet that he can”. Yet one of the 
most fascinating problems to occupy the social scientist is why the American, 
even though his “‘ level of aspiration” is higher than that of the British, is 
accused by many observers of ‘‘ working to rule ”’. 

_ The literature of American industrial sociology is studded with case 
histories of these ‘‘ group norms of output”’: W. F. Whyte, in a study of 
the Bundy Tubing Co.* (in questions of union-management relations this Co. 
‘was far ahead of the average company in the country’’) writes: ‘‘ The 
Bundy workers have raised their sights somewhat above the previous low level, 
but their productive efforts now seem to have stabilized according to a new 
conception of a ‘ fair day’s work’ which may still be far below the productive 
possibilities, etc.” 

1M. Segal (Harvard). Illustrations of union opposition to increased work loads in the 
textile industry were also given by Professor Douglass V. Brown of M.I.T. in an interview. 
2 Applied Anthropology, Spring , 1945. 
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In a study of some factories in the Chicago area, reported in an article in 
1946,! it was indicated that, in each of the factories examined there was 
evidence of group norms of output and, furthermore, the work group “ in- 
doctrinated new employees in output restriction ” 

The high level of American consumption and the widespread desire to 
keep up with the Schmidts and the Joneses is agreed on by most people, but 
the writer of the above study,' in analysing the motives of workers who con- 
sciously refrained from earning more, quotes the remarks of one machinist : 
“* Sure, we could double our take-home if we wanted to shoot the works, but 
where’s the percentage? A guy has to get something out of life. Now my 
little lady would sooner have me in a good humour than have the extra 
money.” 

This is a point of view which commands wider support in Britain than in 
the States where the “ level of aspiration ” is high and partly due, according 
to the Productivity Teams (and in this they have the support of most observers) 
to the pressure of the American wife upon her husband to earn, a sociological 
factor of some importance, which is never developed by any of the teams. 
This factor is mentioned in the recent study by Walker and Guest,? where 
they point out that workers dislike repetitive, though well-paid work, but 
say their wife makes them “stick it out”. 

We see then, that the Productivity Teams, excellent though they were 
on the technical aspect of production, gave a misleading picture of the American 
worker and his trade union. As there were trade unionists in every team, why 
was there so little said about management-union conflict, restrictive 
practices, etc. ? 

In the first place, competent though the teams were, their stay in the 
United States was extremely short. Secondly, they probably wished to 
“shake up” British labour by stressing the contrast (a few of the reports 
were frankly polemical, but the majority put their points in a reasoned and 
moderate manner). Thirdly, there was the unavoidable bias in selection of 
firms who were prepared to allow the British teams to look through their 
factories—one or two of the teams stated that they demanded to see bad 
plants as well as good, in which case one can imagine the embarrassment of the 
official explaining to the manager the reason for the visit. One of those 
people interviewed by me in the United States, who had co-operated in arrang- 
ing an itinerary for a Productivity Team (not a British one), said that he 
had some difficulty in arranging visits. The firms were asked by letter or 
phone if they would permit the visit ; four out of five refused or made some 
excuse, so that the best firms tended to select themselves. Fourthly, there 
is the difficulty of sensing the “‘ atmosphere ”’ of a plant in a few hours visit : 
as one trade unionist put it to me: ‘‘ Sure I said we got on well with manage- 
ment ; I wasn’t going to tell them that the sons of gums have done this and 


1M. Dalton, a. on tn re 
*C. R. Walker and R. H. Guest ie iow Gn’ the dedinity Line <itewengh:Uahooity Benes, 
Cambridge, Mass.). 
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that to us lately—these British guys are only here for the day, why bother 
them.” An informant asked me to imagine the feelings of a disgruntled 
worker when a group of overseas visitors come along and ask him how his 
machine operates. The worker brightens up and explains it at length. The 
team sums up this discussion by noting that the American worker shows a 
great interest and takes pride in his machine. 

This is not meant to belittle the reports of the various Productivity 
Teams but to show that the picture of the American worker is rather exuber- 
antly drawn by some of the reports and may give a false impression in some 
quarters. It is conceded that the American worker produces more, earns more 
and consumes more. That competition is fiercer in America than in Britain. 
But that of itself tells us little, we need to delve more deeply into the subject 
of ‘‘ motivation to work ” and take account of the number of recent studies, 
which have appeared both in America and Britain, on this complex subject. 
A more careful study of the problem by a group of social scientists would tell 
us more than an uncritical admiration of the high productivity of the United 
States. We must regret that this was not done by the Productivity Teams 
to ‘‘the human factor in industry ”’. 


In general, the teams tend to show an uncritical admiration of the Ameri- 
can worker and there is the danger that a social ‘‘ myth”’ is being built up 
on this subject. As a nation, Britain has need of greater productivity but 
the subject of incentives and work in different cultures needs more intensive 
study than it has received here. 
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The Idea of Progress 
(Review Article) 
G. D. H. COLE 


HAT IS “ progress’’? Is it possible in any valid sense to speak 
of mankind, or of any human society, as “‘ progressing”? If it is, 
can we find in mankind’s history any evidence of a tendency to 
“* progress’, rather than to retrogression? Is there any warrant for assum- 
ing that the movement of human history either has been in the past, or will 
be in the future, necessarily ‘‘ progressive”? Is ‘‘ progress”’ a natural law 
of development, either for human societies or for human nature itself? 
These are among the questions Professor Ginsberg sets out to consider 
in his most interesting essay on The Idea of Progress.1_ He therein defines 
progress as ‘‘ development or evolution in a direction which satisfies rational 
criteria of value”. Progress, then, in the sense in which he considers it and 
I am setting out to consider it, is change for the better, but involves also 
the idea of the continuity of that which changes. It involves making use 
of some criterion or of criteria for judging one state of a thing, a person, or 
a society to be in some sense superior to another state of the same thing, 
person, or society ; and accordingly it involves postulating some standard 
of what is good or desirable. Professor Ginsberg adds that the criterion or 
criteria by which such judgments are made must be “ rationally defensible ”’. 
We must be able to defend our judgments by stating the rational grounds 
on which they are made. An intuition of superiority is, in Professor Gins- 
berg’s opinion, not enough. ~ 
Professor Ginsberg’s essay, and the comments upon it contained in this 
article, deal with ‘‘ progress” only in a particular aspect, or rather only in 
the most general. The “‘ progress”’ that is being considered is that of man- 
kind, as manifested (if it is manifested) in universal history or as forecast 
for the future of the entire human race. The ideas passed in review are 
those of the great sociologists who, from Turgot to the present day, have 
affirmed in various ways the existence of a tendency for the human race to 


1 The Idea of Progress: a Revaluation. Morris Ginsberg (Methuen, 6s.). 
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improve its general condition and have prophesied its further advance as 
assured. We have to deal with the great optimists who, in denouncing the 
errors and miseries that have beset mankind, have also set before men the 
hope—and in most cases the certainty—of these evils being transcended in 
a glorious future. On what foundations, we have to ask, did this optimism 
rest ? Why did they regard human progress as so well assured? And what 
did they regard as constituting the essence of the progress in which they so 
deeply believed ? i 

One thing common to the entire group of optimists who set their mark 
on the social thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was a deep 
belief in the saving virtue of knowledge. They were convinced not only that 
knowledge was a good in its own right, and satisfied a deeply rooted human 
desire, but also that its advancement could be relied on to produce great 
beneficial effects. They wrote at a period when for several centuries the 
natural sciences had been advancing at an ever-increasing rate and this 
advance had included both a vastly enlarged understanding of natural pro- 
cesses and a greater capacity to formulate “ laws of nature ’’, and therewith 
in a considerable development in the power of men to control natural forces 
for the furtherance of human purposes. They were impressed beyond measure 
by the march of scientific discovery, and confident of its future and of its 
impending conquest of further fields of knowledge—including the knowledge 
of man himself and of his social relations. Most of them were strongly dis- 
posed to believe that the methods which had been so remarkably successful 
in astronomy, in physics, in chemistry, and in certain branches of biology 
could be adapted and developed to produce like results in the ‘‘ social sciences,” 
which could thus be rescued from the endless conflicts of metaphysical specula- 
tion and put on a firm basis by the discovery of ‘‘ social laws”. These laws, 
they believed, would be no less capable of being practically applied than the 
laws of the physical sciences, both in predicting consequences and in producing 
desired effects. 

Knowledge, enlarged by observation and experiment ; hypothesis, verified 
or discredited by these same methods; the application of the careful tech- 
niques of the natural sciences over an ever-widened field—these had been 
shown as the means to the understanding of the laws of nature and to the 
increase of men’s power to predict and to mould the course of events in 
the realm of physical nature. But in the way of the free inquiry which was 
the scientist’s ‘‘ open sesame” stood the powerful forces of obscurantism and 
entrenched privilege. These enemies of progress had somehow to be swept 
aside, in order to clear the road for the objective pursuit of truth. Condorcet 
and those who shared his optimism believed that the impotence of these 
forces to do more than delay the growth and the diffusion of knowledge had 
been already demonstrated by the advances made by the sciences in despite 
of their opposition. Their defeat had been made certain by the great inven- 
tion of printing, which, by making discoveries available to more and more 
students and by spreading the written word abroad in so many copies that 
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no censorship could search them all out and destroy them, had guaranteed 
that new knowledge could no longer be suppressed or prevented from working 
its way. Armed with this mighty weapon of free communication, the votaries 
of truth could pursue their investigations with full assurance that their 
labours would not be lost, and that superstition would steadily lose its hold 
on the minds of intelligent men. These leaders of thought, in turn, would 
influence the mass through education, which, liberalized by the conversion 
of the educators, would become a fountain of truth instead of a means of 
indoctrination in obsolete superstitions and beliefs convenient to the vested 
interests of privilege and oppression. 

Moreover, in gaining knowledge, men would gain also in virtue and in 
moral stature. Even without any enlargement of the powers of the human 
mind itself, greater knowledge would bring a vast advance in rationality ; 
and this would be accompanied by moral improvement—for evil actions were 
the consequence much less, if at all, of evil intentions than of ignorance. 
Most men, perhaps all, who acted amiss did so because they failed to under- 
stand the evil consequences of what they did. To know the good was to 
pursue it ; and in the view of these philosophers of reason the good and the 
true were one and the same, or at any rate indissolubly united. 

Belief in the certainty of human progress lay at the very root of the 
philosophies of the eighteenth-century enlightenment—of Kant’s equally with 
Condorcet’s, differently though they conceived the process as working itself 
out in human history. From the eighteenth century this belief in progress 
was passed over to the nineteenth, reappearing in many shapes in the philo- 
sophies of Hegel, of Saint-Simon, of Comte, of Marx, of Herbert Spencer, 
and of a whole host of dissimilar social theorists. These diverse thinkers 
had at any rate one thought in common—that of a “‘ law ” of progress working 
its way in human history, and leading mankind at its culmination to a higher 
rationality which would be also in some ethical sense a better way of organizing 
men’s common affairs. The nature of this ‘‘ law” they formulated in almost 
as many different ways as there were thinkers; and Professor Ginsberg is 
emphatic that none of them ever succeeded in giving any clear account of 
it. But that the ‘“‘law” was there to be discovered none of them doubted, 
though some were more confident than others of having grasped its content 
and its mode of operation. 

Moreover, as Professor Ginsberg points out, all these thinkers, from Turgot 
and Condorcet and Kant and Saint-Simon to Spencer and the Comtists and 
to Karl Marx, were strongly under the spell of the idea of unity, or of unifica- 
tion. They thought of reason as one, of the good of humanity as a single 
good, and indeed of all human history as forming, with all its diversity, a 
single process. Civilizations were, for them, merely phases in a single process 
of social development: the unity of mankind was an essential element in 
the goal towards which all tribes: and nations were tending. One reason, 
one good : one fundamental human nature, one means of realizing its potenti- 
ality to the full. By however many routes the advances might be made at 
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successive stages of history, all these routes were destined to converge. 
Heaven might have many mansions; but they were all contained within a 
single celestial city. 

It came natural for those who thought of the good in terms of a single 
good to think also of its attainment as certain, at least in the sense that 
mankind would be drawn nearer to it at each stage of social development. 
Not all the thinkers in question held that human progress had been con- 
tinuous from the beginning up to their own day: not all of them denied that 
it might still be subject to interruption, or even that the direction might be 
for a time actually reversed. But it was impossible for them to think of 
such interruptions or reverses as more than temporary, because they had in 
effect made perfectibility, in one way or another, a postulate of their several 
theories ; and, if they had once admitted that progress was not inevitable 
“in the end’, their entire construction would have lost its meaning. For, 
if there was no assurance that mankind would achieve its postulated destiny, 
what meaning would there be in human existence? That there was a 
meaning they all assumed. 

Historically, this way of approach to the problem from the angle of a 
postulated destiny of mankind is of course closely bound up with the con- 
ception of God’s fatherhood. The notion of man having a destiny to fulfil 
is historically associated with that of the world as a place in which the divine 
purpose is being worked out. For Kant and for Hegel this concept remained 
central. The sole foundation of Kant’s belief in the progress of human 
society towards greater and greater rationality is that this progress is God’s 
will, and that men are destined to travel along the road to reason because 
God has ordered their journey, to the extent of so arranging human affairs 
that even man’s unsocial impulses shall conduce to social good. This is, of 
course, the same divine providence as manifests itself in Adam Smith’s 
‘unseen hand”. God is conceived as a deus ex machina by appeal to whose 
will it is made possible to reconcile a pessimistic psychology with an opti- 
mistic sociology—that is, to admit man’s egoism to be stronger than his 
altruism or his “‘ sociality ’, but nevertheless to feel sure that the weaker 
will overcome the stronger in the general march of mankind. It is left unex- 
plained how God, who being good can will only the good, came to create 
in man so inconvenient an instrument for his good intentions. That involves 
the whole ‘‘ problem of evil”, which no theology has ever successfully resolved. 
But, if divine omnipotence is also postulated, there need be no inconsistency 
in God’s using feeble instruments to achieve a mighty purpose. God, as 
omnipotent, can make mankind achieve what he pleases. On this view, the 
progress of mankind is simply the working out of God’s will on earth, and 
is unaffected by defects of human quality. 

What, however, happens to such a doctrine if the conception of God’s 
omnipotent influence is dropped out of it? It becomes necessary either to 
invoke some alternative agent ex machina to pull the strings of human de- 


velopment or else to seek support in a more optimistic psychology, so as to 
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find in man’s nature a better prospect of his ability to progress without divine 
intervention. Or possibly there is a third alternative, that of finding grounds 
for optimism not in the natures of individual men, but rather in the character 
of the social relations in which they find themselves, so as to regard society, 
rather than the individual, as the force making for righteousness. At all 
events, one of these three resorts is needed if the optimistic thesis is to be 
sustained without invoking the divine purpose. 

Of these three alternatives, Marx and his followers chose the first, with 
the material powers of production taking God’s place and impelling mankind, 
willy nilly, towards a classless society in which social co-operation would find 
its complete expression, and a return would be made at a higher level, when 
all the contradictions of the intervening phases of social development had 
been transcended, to the Communism that was supposed to have prevailed 
in primitive societies. ‘‘ From primitive Communism to the higher Com- 
munism through class-conflict ’”’ became the formula for the Marxist student 
of history. But before this solution was advanced, preference had been given 
to another, which followed the second route. A formulation had been sought 
for an optimistic interpretation of human nature by identifying egoism with 
ignorance. Men did amiss, or sinned, it was argued, simply because they 
lacked knowledge and could not see clearly whither their acts were leading. 
Oddeig Exwv duaptdvei—no one does wrong willingly. To see the good is to 
do it. This was the notion which Godwin and others made the cornerstone 
of their belief in progress. For it did seem clear that humanity, whether 
it had “‘ progressed” or not in other respects, had at any rate advanced in 
knowledge, and was continuing to advance at an ever-increasing pace. Men 
were learning more and more about the working of natural forces, and were 
learning therewith both to predict the future and to influence the behaviour 
of these forces to serve their own purposes. Even if human history failed 
to furnish evidence of moral progress, the fact of advancing command over, 
and understanding of, nature seemed to be- beyond question. There was, 
however, a difficulty. If men’s knowledge had been advancing, why had 
they not been making a parallel progress in moral stature and achievement— 
which most of the optimistic philosophers did not think they had? One 
answer, often made, was that they had been held back by bad social institu- 
tions—by political tyranny, ecclesiastical obscurantism, and false pretensions 
of aristocracy—and that these obstacles needed to be removed before social 
progress could be achieved. But this was not, by itself, a very satisfying 
contention ; for it appeared to involve the concession that the advance of 
knowledge was not, alone, a sufficient impetus towards higher moral achieve- 
ment. Accordingly, there was added to it the notion that there was a natural 
order of advance in the various branches of knowledge, and that the hardest 
branch, and the last men could hope to master, was that of the laws governing 
social development : so that social progress could find sure foundations only 
as men moved forward to the mastery of this particular kind of knowledge. 
This, it was said, they could hope, and indeed confidently expect, to do by 
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building on the foundations laid by their unquestionable achievements in 
the natural sciences, and by devising similar, but not identical, techniques 
for the scientific study of man himself as a social being and in his social 
relations. 

This was, in effect, largely Condorcet’s view, as it was later Saint-Simon’s 
and later still August Comte’s. There was a natural hierarchy of the sciences, 
culminating in the master science of humanity. The conquest of this branch 
of knowledge would carry with it a clear understanding of the consequences 
to be expected from every form of social action, and this understanding would 
furnish a basis for humanity’s moral progress—a basis bound to be lacking 
until the realm of social action had been brought within the ambit of positive 
science. 

In linking together in this connection the names of Condorcet, Saint- 
Simon and Comte I do not mean to suggest that they all formulated their 
conclusions quite in this way. Condorcet, and Saint-Simon in his earlier 
writings, were much more purely intellectualist than Comte ever was. They 
did believe that enlightenment of the intellect by positive knowledge of the 
laws of nature would necessarily secure moral progress, because men knowing 
the laws of social action would necessarily act on their knowledge ; whereas 
Comte denied that the intellect could spur men to action and insisted on 
the predominant role of the passions. This difference had a profound effect 
on their politico-social attitudes. Condorcet, for example, upheld equality 
and the rights of man on the basis of his belief in the intellectual perfectibility 
of man as such, and therefore of all men individually. The same belief led 
him to his insistence on the universal right to education, and on the key im- 
portance of education in the promotion of social progress. Comte, on the 
other hand, rejected the rights of man and required a new priestly order to 
guide men in good conduct ; for he did not believe that intellectual advance 
would, by itself, suffice to inspire the multitude to act in accordance with 
the true law. This difference, however, important though it is in other 
connections, is barely relevant here; for Comte, no less than Condorcet, 
rested his hopes for humanity on the escape from superstition and. meta- 
physical speculation into the realm of positive knowledge concerning the 
laws of human nature and of social action. 

The third alternative—that of putting the stress on the progressive ten- 
dency inherent in social institutions rather than on individual human nature— 
was not open to the philosophers of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment. 
Were they not, quite to the contrary, denouncing social institutions as the 
great obstacles in the way of progress, and attributing human ill-fare to the 
influence of bad institutions in preventing men’s naturally good impulses and 
native intelligence from getting half a chance? On the other hand, the idea 
of society as a formative agent of the good life—the Platonic idea, and also 
the Aristotelian, though in a different sense—was present in Kant’s doctrine 
and pre-eminent in Hegel’s. It was also, of course, the dominant idea in 
Rousseau’s Du Contrat Social that a rightly constituted society would act 
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on its citizens in this way. But the notion that social institutions as such 
had an inherent tendency to promote social progress ran directly counter to 
the outlook of the scientifically minded philosophers of the French Enlighten- 
ment, who could not have entertained it without abandoning their notion 
of man as the thwarted prisoner of evil institutions. No one who formed 
a conception of human progress as arising out of purely human forces undirected 
by a divine will could regard social institutions as such as the essential driving- 
force until it had become possible to see in the actual working of such institu- 
tions evidence of a positive tendency to promote human welfare ; and I think 
it is safe to say that, up to 1789, no such tendency was descried by any philo- 
sopher who did not also believe that social institutions were an emanation 
of God’s will. 

The nineteenth century, on the other hand, developed a strong tendency 
towards secular, as distinct from theological, optimism. Despite the persis- 
tence of pessimism in the purlieus of social thought, the main thoroughfares 
were thronged with believers in a natural tendency to social progress, with God 
either disregarded or brought in only to adorn the exordium or the peroration. 
This optimism rested partly on the continuance and speeding-up of advance 
in scientific knowledge and in technological mastery of the forces of produc- 
tion; and it also rested on the magnitude of the openings which the new 
society offered to “‘ self-made ” men to acquire a sense of victorious achieve- 
ment. Social institutions still put barriers in the way of the ‘‘ self-made ” 
man; but the opportunities far exceeded the barriers, and, more and more, 
society itself seemed to be impelling mankind towards fresh conquests. The 
phenomena of this advance, to be sure, provided few foundations for an 
optimistic diagnosis of human nature in terms of the relative power of egoistic 
and social impulses. Men continued to argue, as Kant’and Adam Smith had 
done, that an “‘ unseen hand” guided egoistic action to the furtherance of 
desirable social ends, though the ‘‘ unseen hand ” was now more often thought 
of as nature’s than as God’s. But as the nineteenth century advanced it 
became possible to combine psychological pessimism with social optimism 
without necessary reference to a divine purpose, and to regard ‘‘ society” 
as an agent for solving men’s problems for them even in face of their individual 
recalcitrance. It was no longer held that to know the good was to perform 
it: instead, to perform it without most men knowing it became seemingly 
possible for society without God’s help. 

Unless it can be said that one society, or one stage in the development 
of a society, is better or worse than another, it is impossible to speak of 
either progress or retrogression. Accordingly, every social philosopher who 
either affirms or denies the fact or the prospect of human progress must feel 
himself in a position to apply some criterion of judgment. The complete 
relativist must simply reject the question as without meaning. But, if the 
purely relativist view is rejected, what is the criterion, or rather, how are we 
to choose between the different criteria that have been set up? The philo- 
sophers whose views I have been considering held widely varying opinions 
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on this issue. Some of them were utilitarians, who stood by “‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number”. Some, for example Kant, dismissed 
happiness as merely subjective, and required a criterion of rationality, identi- 
fying the good with the reasonable, and man’s well-being with his advance 
in rational good-will. Hegel went further, in effect denying that goodness 
could be predicated of the individual save by virtue of his self-identification 
with the State. Marx too merged the individual in the class for the duration 
of the class-struggle, but foresaw his emergence as a history-maker in his 
own right in the classless society of the future. Condorcet saw the future 
progress of mankind as bound up with the development of universal education, 
which he believed would reduce more and more the inequalities both among 
individuals within each society and between societies, till all the world and 
every person in it had become full participants in a common and unified en- 
lightenment which would guarantee universal happiness and well-being. 
Comte’s vision too extended to a reign of Positive Social Science over all 
the world. For all of them the goal was a single reign of law, in accordance 
with the essential requirements of men’s nature. 

But, as Professor Ginsberg points out, all these ways of stating the 
criterion leave much to be desired. Whether the need is for men to be made 
happier, or more rational, or better educated for facing the problems of living, 
the question remains how they are to be made any of these things. If we 
can rely on more knowledge alone to achieve the desired result, then indeed 
we can say that the criteria of a progressing society are plain: it has to 
provide for two things—discovery of new knowledge, and diffusion of know- 
ledge, both old and new. The rest will follow. But as soon as we admit 
any doubt whether knowledge is by itself a sufficient guarantee of progress 
these criteria fail, or at any rate need to be complemented by others. Free- 
dom, justice, equality, if they are not necessary by-products of advancing 
knowledge, claim consideration in their own right. Are they not all in some 
form necessary attributes of the good society? Must not such a society 
treat all its members as ends, and not merely as means? Must it not, as 
far as it applies any compulsion to them treat them all fairly? And, in 
order to do this, must it not also, in some valid sense, treat them all as equals ? 

Clearly, none of these is nature’s way of treating its subjects. In the 
realm of physical nature the concept of equality, the concept of fairness, and 
the distinction between means and ends go altogether unrecognized. They 
are all mental constructs; and physical nature is devoid of a mind of its 
own. The notions of treating men as ends, of treating them fairly or justly, 
and of treating them as equals are all social notions, meaningless except in 
the context of a society in which men live together and have to come to terms 
of social intercourse. Nor can it be said with any plausibility that the history 
of human societies is outstandingly a record of behaviour which exemplifies 
these ideas. Treating every human being as an end is, politically, a notion 
entertained until quite recently only by a few cranks. Treating every human 
being fairly can claim a larger ancestry, but only within a conception of 
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fairness limited by the assumptions of a social structure in which unhesitat- 
ing use was made. of some men—indeed of most—as means to the ends of 
a privileged minority. Treating all men equally is, even'more obviously, 
a notion for which, in practice, no considerable historical ancestry can be 
claimed. We cannot, in effect, find much warrant for any of these criteria 
in the study of past institutions, so as to claim them as tendencies which 
have been working themselves out in history through the ages. If we affirm 
their goodness, we have to do so on the ground that we believe them to be 
good for some reason other that we have discovered in them the actual 
motive forces of development in the past history of mankind. 

We can, no doubt, affirm that these ideas have been increasing their 
hold on men’s minds and to some extent shaping social policies for some 
time past in some parts of the world, and that within these limits their impact 
on human relations and conditions has been substantial. But evidently no 
such limited affirmation will suffice to enthrone them as leading principles 
in the historical movement as a whole, or will provide any sound basis for 
proclaiming the certainty of their continuance as the main forces in shaping 
the future. It is not by any means self-evident that what is called the 
‘‘ liberal’ movement in Western societies can properly be regarded as the 
most recent phase in a general process of social development, or that human 
history as a whole can be summed up as a preparation for it which lasted 
over many thousands of years before producing visible effects. Nor is it 
self-evident, or even rationally demonstrable, that this ‘‘ liberal ’’ movement 
is destined inevitably either to extend to the whole world or to go on growing 
in the societies in which it has taken root. Condorcet and his successors 
believed they could make just that assumption because they held not only 
that the growth of knowledge was a cumulative process and its diffusion 
irresistible since the invention of printing had made its suppression no longer 
feasible, but also that more knowledge would inevitably bring with it less 
inequality of mind and achievement between man and man and between 
nation and nation, and also more virtuous conduct as a direct outcome of 
greater knowledge of the consequences of acting in this or that way. To-day 
we have no such confidence that, because of the facilities for printing, know- 
ledge cannot be suppressed. We are aware, on the other hand, that know- 
ledge can be put to what we regard as bad as well as to what we regard as 
good uses, and that advancing knowledge of man himself and of the spurs 
of human action has placed immensely powerful weapons into the hands of 
bad, as well as of good, men. For Condorcet, knowledge appeared, almost 
without qualification, both as good in itself and as an instrument for further- 
ing other goods. For us, knowledge is ambivalent: not its extension alone, 
but the use made of it, settles whether it promotes social good or evil. 

Nevertheless, we have to come back to the plain fact that, not only within 
particular societies and civilizations, but also in human history as a whole, 
there has been a tendency towards the growth oi knowledge, including both 
practical knowledge in men’s use of natural forces and theoretical knowledge 
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about the laws of nature. Neither of these forms of ‘‘ progress’”’ has been 
continuous or universal ; but, if it is admitted at all that ‘‘ humanity ”’ has 
a history, as distinct from the history of particular societies or civilizations, 
it will hardly be denied that an unmistakeable characteristic of this universal 
history is a tendency to the accumulation of knowledge. ‘‘ Mankind ” to-day 
obviously knows a great deal more about the ways of nature than ‘‘ mankind ” 
knew at any earlier epoch ; and this process of accumulation, though subject 
to breaks and interruptions, has been going on for a very long time—for so 
long that, however far we go back into the study of pre-history, we find it 


always at work. 


In order to be entitled to call this process of accumulation ‘‘ progress ’’, 
within its own field, we need only to postulate that knowledge is a ‘‘ good ’”— 
is valuable in its own right. If this is denied, there is no ground for calling 
it ‘‘ progress ’’—even in the limited realm of knowledge. It can, in that case, 
be described only as ‘‘ growth”’, or ‘‘ development ”’, not necessarily for the 
better. 

We are, however, surely entitled to regard knowing as a good, however 
aware we may be that knowledge can be put to bad as well as good uses. 
To deny this is to deny the value of reason itself, and to fall into an absolute 
nihilism which ends all arguments. But, if we are to maintain that know- 
ledge is ‘‘ good’, even though it may lead to ‘‘ bad” as well as to ‘‘ good” 
results, we have to be prepared to give valid reasons for defending this judg- 
ment. We cannot simply take it for granted, as did those philosophers who 
unhesitatingly identified truth and goodness. 

Is knowledge good, or a good? Yes; for it helps us to avoid manifest 
evils, such as preventible disease, or hunger, and to relate our acts to our 
purposes. Ignorance is, in the last analysis, inconsistent with purposive 
action. How, then, is it that knowledge can produce evil effects? Why 
not? So can health, when it gives a man greater vigour in the pursuit of 
bad purposes. Yet health is surely a good. The goodness of a thing is not 
measured solely by its external effects. Indeed, the same act often has both 
good and bad effects; and it may be very difficult to strike the balance in 
estimating its total consequence. We call its effects good on balance when 
we consider that the good outweigh the bad; but often we cannot know. 
Even when we do know, or think we do, it remains to take account of the 
direct satisfaction, or dissatisfaction, involved in the act itself, apart from 
its external consequences. There may be none, or very little ; but there may 
be much. In the case of knowledge, there can be a great deal in the sheer 
satisfaction of a curiosity—a wish to know. Curiosity unsatisfied is dis- 
satisfaction—an evil: knowledge as satisfaction of curiosity, is a good. 

This view of knowledge as a good is usually based on the case of factual 
knowledge, rather than on that of ‘‘ moral ”’ knowledge: In the latter case, 
it is possible to argue that there is value in innocence—the supposed condi- 
tion of mankind before ‘‘ the fall”. This is, however, when one comes to 
examine it, a singular notion. For what those who assert it appear to mean 
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is not that men would be better off if they knew nothing, but only that there 
is a certain kind of knowledge that they would be better without ; and this 
particular kind is the ‘‘ knowledge of good and evil’’. It is not alleged that 
men would be better off if they did not know the difference between whole- 
some food and poison, or if, like some idiots, they did not know how to feed 
themselves. Such knowledge is obviously ‘‘ good” for them, if the word 
‘‘ good ” has any meaning at all. Presumably, those who hold by the notion 
of man’s “‘ fall” from grace believe that knowledge of a factual kind is desir- 
able, as far as it does not raise moral issues, and that for the rest God will 
see to it that men in a state of ‘‘ innocence” behave, without knowledge 
of good and evil, as he would wish them to behave, presumably by instinct 
implanted in them by divine grace. No sooner, however, do men eat of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil than this instinct for good fails them, 
and they fall into sin. Why and how? Is it that behaviour which was 
not sinful before becomes sinful merely because they know it to be so? Or 
do they behave differently as a consequence of their new knowledge, and do 
sinful things their original nature would not have induced them to do? If 
the former, the ‘‘ sin ”’ is not in the act, but in committing it under the changed 
conditions. But what is the criterion which makes one act sinful, and another 
not? It must surely be something in either the nature or the consequences 
of the act ; but, if so, the act must have been bad, if not sinful, before men 
knew it as such. The evil, if not the sin, must be in the act. We must 
therefore conclude that God would not have allowed men to commit such 
acts while they remained in a state of innocence, though they could not have 
known them to be evil. This appears to involve that men must be deemed 
to act differently after their fall from grace, and that their knowledge itself 
must be the cause of their having evil passions or desires. But this is more 
curious than ever ; for why should mere knowing thus affect men’s passions ? 

Of course, it is often said that animals cannot sin, because they have no 
knowledge of good and evil. I think this is nonsense. Nobody, as far as I 
know, maintains that animals cannot behave more or less well to their off- 
spring, or one to another. In other words, they have better and worse desires 
quite irrespective of any “‘ fall from grace ’—unless indeed we are to suppose 
that each animal species has its own equivalent to the Garden of Eden, and is 
blighted with “‘ original sin” after its own fashion. If animals have good 
and bad desires by “‘ instinct’, why not men? Surely men too could behave 
badly without any “‘ fall from grace”? But, if so, we are back at the doctrine 
that the knowledge constitutes the evil ; for, without this, there is no good 
reason for supposing that, in the state of ‘‘ innocence ’’, men’s good impulses 
would be stronger than their bad ones. - 

The whole confused notion of course rests on a wish to attribute the 
evil in the world to men rather than to God. The origin of ‘‘ sin’, and there- 
with of moral evil, is attributed to men’s disobedience to God’s will. God 
is presumed to have implanted in men such knowledge as is good for them 
and to have withheld the rest. But why did he also implant in them the desire 
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to know, and to disobey? Unless he had done this, they could not have 
sinned. But it is in effect impossible to imagine man without any knowledge 
of good and evil, unless we are to imagine him entirely solitary. Even if 
Adam and Eve had remained childless, they could have behaved to each other 
more or less well. Eve could have neglected Adam when he needed tending 
or comforting : Adam could have lost his temper with Eve, and beaten her 
black and blue. If it is assumed that neither of them, in their state of inno- 
cence, would ever have behaved in such a way, anyone making this answer 
has to proceed to maintain that God made them naturally good. How then 
did they come to sin? The only alternative course is to maintain that it 
would have been quite all right for Adam, in the state of innocence, to beat 
Eve, or for Eve to neglect Adam’s need for comfort and fellowship—which is 
plain nonsense. 

In effect, when we say that there is no evil without knowledge of it, all 
we can really mean is that men cannot be blamed for acts of which they do 
not understand the consequences. This does not make the acts themselves 
any the less bad. They are bad because they have bad consequences ; and 
men are to be blamed for doing them, even if they do not understand the 
consequences, when they have not taken reasonable trouble to find out what 
these are likely to be. They are to be. blamed morally, not for being fools, 
but for being intellectually lazy ; for up to a point it is their duty to know, 
or rather to try to find out, what the effects of their acts are likely to be. They 
must do this for themselves, in order to survive at all—e.g. not to eat poisonous 
substances ; and they ought to do it for others—e.g. it is Eve’s duty not to 
give Adam poisonous things for dinner, if she can help doing so. Even more 
obviously, when Adam and Eve have brought Cain and Abel into the world, 
it is their duty to care for their offspring as long as they cannot fend for them- 
selves. It may be said that they can be relied on to do all these things by 
“instinct ”, as long as they do not know the possibility of behaving in any 
other way. But, even so, can they not do them more or less well? Does 
not doing them well deserve moral praise, and doing the bare minimum involve 
at least some moral censure? Love, rather than intellectual reasoning, may 
furnish the impulsion to go beyond the minimum ; but love, uninformed by 
knowledge of consequences, may easily do more harm than good. It is man’s 
duty, as well as his pleasure, to get knowledge; and knowledge involves 
knowledge of good and evil, because it affects action, and action involves 
regard for others as soon as there is more than one person concerned. ~ . 

Let us, then, dismiss from the argument the blessedness of the ‘“‘ state 
of innocence’ and agree that factual knowledge and the knowledge of good 
and evil are not two quite separate kinds of knowledge—one good for men, 
and the other bad—but so related that men cannot get along without some 
hold on both, and therefore both necessary to men’s life in societies, even the 
simplest. “ 

If, on this basis, we may be allowed to call knowing good, not only for 
its practical uses but also in itself, we have at any rate one particular element 
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in human history to which we can rationally apply the notion of progress. 
It by no means follows, however, that we can on this score go on to say that 
mankind has progressed in any more comprehensive sense, or that there is a 
manifest tendency towards general progress to be descried in human history 
as a whole. Knowing is only one of mankind’s activities; and it may be 
that there have been retrogressions in other fields that more than cancel out 
the value of increasing knowledge. 

This, of course, is precisely what most of the thinkers whose works Pro- 
fessor Ginsberg has explored would have vigorously denied. It was the 
cornerstone of their belief that increasing knowledge meant, not only greater 
practical ability in manipulating natural forces to serve men’s purposes, 
together with a clearer understanding of the factual laws of ‘‘ nature”, but 
also enlarged comprehension of good and evil, more moral insight, and there- 
with improved conduct in both personal and social relations. In the view of 
such men as Godwin and Condorcet, Saint-Simon and Comte, Marx and Her- 
bert Spencer—and I think of Kant and Hegel as well—to know more was to 
acquire the means of becoming and of living better ; and the knowledge carried 
with it its own assurance that it would be acted on, so that the advancement 
of knowledge was held to guarantee progress in a more general sense. 

This view rested, of course, on an assumption about the unity of know- 
ledge. The knowledge of good and evil was regarded as simply a part of 
knowledge in general, to be sought by similar, if not by quite identical, methods 
as other knowledge. In mastering the arts of production, in learning to cure 
or prevent diseases, in studying the stars and the physical configuration of 
nature, in mechanics, in chemistry, in botany and zoology and human anatomy, 
and in many other fields men had hit on, or worked out, remarkable discoveries 
which had greatly increased their mastery over their environment and had 
also both assuaged and whetted their curiosity. They had been able to state 
‘laws ’’, or at least working hypotheses, which enabled them to predict and 
control: they had used experiment to verify tentative conclusions : they had 
arrived at the conception of ‘‘ statistical laws ”’ valid for large numbers. From 
the plough and the wheel to the mariner’s compass and the calculus they had 
shown themselves masters of invention based on understanding. If no similar 
record of ‘‘ progress ”’ could be claimed in the fields of morals and social organi- 
zation, must not this be simply because these branches of knowledge were the 
hardest of all to master and could be conquered only at a late stage in man- 
kind’s triumphant advance? Did not the progress already made in factual 
knowledge about things carry with it the assurance that in due course man 
would master the knowledge of himself and of society, and be able to formulate 
laws of human nature and of social organization and development as usable and 
as firmly based as the laws of production and of the natural sciences ? 

As we have seen, Condorcet, in his celebrated Esguisse, gave an enthusi- 
astically affirmative answer which served as foundation for the work of Saint- 
Simon and of Auguste Comte. To be sure, Condorcet at any rate did not 
affirm with much confidence—if he even affirmed at all—that man’s past 
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history furnished clear evidence of a continuous tendency to general progress. 
He was too fully alive to the evils of society in his own day to be willing to 
regard it as the sublime heir of all the generations up to its own. His way 
out of the dilemma was that of affirming that only at a particular stage of 
human development—which he believed mankind to have reached—could 
accumulating knowledge endow men with the means to assured social progress. 
He thought he saw in the invention of printing the required guarantee. Aided 
by this sublime invention the scientific discoverer could rest assured that his 
discoveries would be both communicated to others working in the same or 
related fields and diffused among an ever-growing public. The discoverers 
would thus become masters of the climate of human thought ; and the priestly 
and tyrannical upholders of superstition and false doctrine would be routed 
by the inexorable march of mind. Before long, in the atmosphere of the 
new freedom, the moral and social sciences, so long held back by these enemies, 
would be as firmly based and as well understood as the physical sciences were 
rapidly coming to be; and when that occurred men would speedily sweep 
seducers and tyrants away and re-found their societies and ways of living in 
accordance with the dictates of their enlightened understanding of social laws. 

All this rested on a double assumption—that it was possible to know the 
good as much the same way as one can know a fact, as well as that to know 
the good was also to be impelled to act in accordance with one’s knowledge. 
But can the good be known in such a way ? Scientific statements are verifiable 
assertions of what does or will happen, given certain conditions: statements 
about the good are assertions about what ought to happen. Although they 
depend on factual knowledge for their content they are in essence, state- 
ments of an essentially different kind, and would appear, prima facie, to be 
altogether unverifiable by any process of observation or experiment. ‘‘ Social 
science’ can no doubt be useful in helping men to discover to what conse- 
quences certain forms of social action are likely, or even practically certain, to 
lead. But how can it help us to decide whether we regard these consequences 
as good or bad? 

There is a possible answer. If ‘‘ goodness ” in.relation to men and society 
means simply that which helps to satisfy men’s desires, we can, by factual 
study of what men do desire, arrive at conclusions about what society ought 
to aim at, with a view to meeting these desires. In that event, psychology, 
as the science of finding out what men actually want, becomes the supplier of 
the data for a social science which has to find out the means of giving men 
what they want. This would be all very well—as far as psychology in fact 
does either—if all men wanted the same things and it were possible to give 
them all these things, and if their wants, though differing from case to case, 
did not conflict. But, evidently, there is no assurance of either of these condi- 
tions being met. 

If some desires are to go unsatisfied, then which? Is it merely a matter 
of giving preference to the desires that are strongest, without reference to 
their content ? Then the psychologists must measure the strength, as well 
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as ascertain the presence, of each desire. But that will not be enough. The 
satisfaction of some desires will obstruct or prevent the satisfaction of others, 
either for the same or for different persons. It will have to be ascertained in 
each case not only how great the satisfaction is but also how great is the pre- 
vention or hindrance of other satisfactions. The meeting of certain kinds of 
desire will need to be ruled out, or minimized, on the ground that their realiza- 
tion will thwart more satisfactions than it will yield. At this rate we are 
in for the entire Benthamite pleasure-pain calculus, with the greatest satis- 
faction of the greatest number as its criterion of social action—and even that 
will not serve us unless we arbitrarily assume that each man has in the aggregate 
an equal capacity for desires and aversions. In short, the notion that a 
scientific psychology can be used as the foundation for a scientific practical 
sociology involves the acceptance of utilitarian hedonism in its crudest form. 

If this is rejected, what then? Scientific psychology can tell us at most 
only what men do want, not what they ought to want within the limits of what 
they can want. Condorcet would have retorted that men, if they fully know 
the consequences of their actions, would want only what they ought to want. 
Bad desires, and therewith bad actions, were in his view merely results of 
ignorance, and it was the master-task of society, by eliminating ignorance, to 
eliminate evil as well. Hence came the great stress which he laid on education 
as a universal human need and right, and on the educative value of good 
social institutions and the perverting effect of bad institutions on human 
character. Condorcet, as we saw, shared with many other eighteenth-century 
philosophers the opinion that bad morals are the outcome of bad social institu- 
tions, which keep men in ignorance and bondage. He believed that, if these 
evil institutions could be got rid of, men’s natural propensity to seek know- 
ledge would lead them to espouse virtue as well : he believed that the scientific 
psychologist would discover this as a verifiable fact of human nature, and 
that, accordingly, the social scientist could in the spirit of science recommend 
the pursuit and diffusion of knowledge as the sure road to human well-being 
and virtue. In other words, he took it for granted that the scientific study of 
men would lay bare man’s original virtue, which he regarded as guaranteed 
by human curiosity and desire to discover the true—of which the good was 
in his view an integral part. 

But do “‘ true” and “‘ good” mean the same thing, or are they so con- 
nected that all good things are also true? If ‘‘ true”’ means “‘ true in fact ”, 
evidently not ; for superstition and ignorance are facts equally with know- 
ledge and the scientific temper. There are good facts and bad facts, states 
of mind, and conditions ; and the good are no truer than the bad. Yes, says 
Condorcet, but the bad facts are the consequences of bad institutions and of 
ignorance, and will be eliminated as these latter disappear. But how does 
Condorcet know that any particular institution is bad ? 

His own answer is mainly in terms of the twin concepts of justice and 
equality. Man, in his view, has three fundamental rights—to knowledge, to 
just treatment, and to equality with his fellows. These rights belong to him 
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as a man, by virtue of the sheer capacity of his nature. They are in process 
of being objectified—turned into social facts—by the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge. For the growth and spread of knowledge have an 
inherent tendency to diminish inequality both between individuals and between © 
societies, so as to lead all mankind irresistibly towards equality. Given 
equality, justice goes hand in hand with scientific knowledge. 

This, however, involves the assumption that the growth of knowledge is 
bound to promote justice and equality, because justice and equality are 
knowable goods. The knowledge of man is held to include knowledge of his 
‘‘ rights ”—the rights which belong to him by virtue of his nature. But is 
this true? Can a man not know a great deal about ‘“‘ human nature” and 
still reject the notion of the “‘ rights of man ” and oppose the gospel of equality 
on the very ground that men are unequal by nature? Can a man not hold, 
as against Condorcet, that justice and equality, far from being natural part- 
ners, are antagonistic? Blake said: ‘‘ One law for the lion and the ox is 
oppression.” Factual knowledge about man’s nature does not lead necessarily 
to a belief in justice or equality ; for these are not facts of nature, but moral 
imperatives. Factual knowledge about human nature may help those who 
believe in the goodness of justice, or of equality, or of both, to devise better 
methods of furthering their beliefs. It cannot furnish any ground for the - 
beliefs themselves. There cannot be, in this particular sense, a ‘‘ rational 
criterion of progress ’’. 

Have we, then, to fall back on sheer intuition, as the sole foundation for 
judgments of value? I do not think so; but we can no longer look for an 
answer to the problem through a simple identification of factual and moral 
knowledge. 

We have, then, to frame our criteria of the good society, not so as to deny 
the value of knowledge or of its diffusion, but in such a way as to recognize 
it as only one good among a number, and, like other goods, as capable of being 
perverted to procure evil results if it is wrongly applied. But, as we saw 
earlier, knowledge is perhaps the only thing about which it is possible to affirm - 
a continuous historical tendency towards expansion—and even of knowledge 
we can affirm this only subject to considerable qualifications. There is in 
human history as a whole no evidence at all of a continuous tendency towards 
greater fairness, or justice, or towards equality. If we recognize these things 
as goods, we must do so, not because we find them as universal concomitants 
of the growth of society, but either because we intuit their goodness or because 
we can rationally defend our belief in it. If we rely on our intuition, we have 
to ask ourselves why we intuit them as good, whereas through most of human 
history they have seldom been recognized for what we believe them to be. 
If we set out to defend their rationality, we have equally to explain how in 
our conception we relate their goodness to their rationality. 

We are indeed in a position to set out with certain affirmations of hardly 
questionable fact. In the first place, in every known human society, at what- 
ever stage of development it may be, there exist socially recognized distinctions 
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between good and evil, as well as individual anticipations of pleasure or pain 
as consequences of particular actions. The things regarded as good and evil 
differ widely from society to society: it has even been questioned whether 
there is anything at all that is regarded as good or as evil in all societies. 
Whether or no, the names ‘‘ good” and “‘ evil ” signify something distinguish- 
able from liked and disliked: they are used to express an approval and a 
disapproval which have a distinctive moral content. They embody judgments 
of value, which are, at any rate for the most part, social judgments, either 
expressed in the mores of the society in question, or of some group within it, 
or constituting a criticism of such mores, or again expressing reaction to novel 
situations not adequately covered by such mores. 

As the society changes (if it does change) these judgments are liable to 
change with it. They are, to this extent, relative to the conditions of the 
society in which they are found. But, though they are applied to different 
things or with varying emphasis, their meaning as attributions of value remains 
constant. What is regarded as good or bad alters: the essential nature of the 
attribution of goodness or badness stays the same. To say this is not to deny 
that the meaning may be richer or poorer in its associative connotations : it 
is only to affirm that a change in the objects, acts, or situations to which the 
adjectives, good and bad, are applied does not involve any change in the 
essential meaning of these words in the minds of those who use them. It 
cannot ; for this meaning is essentially simple and incapable of being resolved 
into any simpler elements or expressed by using any other terms to explain it 
than those which are actually used by men in making judgments of value. 

We have, then, in these words means of expressing moral attitudes. 
There may be any number of different reasons for calling a particular thing 
good or bad ; and it is possible to dispute endlessly about the causes which 
underlie the differing moral judgments of particular societies, or of the same 
societies at different times, or of particular persons or social groups. Utilitarian 
reasons, past and present, can be found for some such judgments ; and it is 
possible that, given full knowledge, such reasons could be found for all. Even 
if they could, that would not prove that the judgments in question had in fact 
all been formed for utilitarian reasons; for their utility might itself be a 
consequence rather than a cause. It is useful for the members of a society 
to have a substantial area of agreed moral judgment, whatever the specific 
content of the judgments in question may be. The judgments, or some of 
them, may arise out of preferences for one way of life over another—prefer- 
ences which need not have a moral content of their own. 

So far, we appear to be in the realm of moral relativism. But living in 
society carries with it certain inescapable requirements. Even in the simplest 
society there have to be rules of behaviour, assignments of things to be done, 
and means of deciding disputed points. There has to be, in a rudimentary sense 
at least, law and some way of enforcing it. Even when this law is in form 
simply the arbitrary dictate of a recognized patriarch, or ruler, the ruler must, 
to some extent, rule by making rules ; for without this he cannot build up the 
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structure of expected behaviour which is indispensable to men living together 
in societies. But to miake laws, or to act as the intetpreter of a law regarded 
as already in being, is to be confronted with the demand for fairness or justice 
—not necessarily for equal justice in the sense of treating all men alike, but 
for treating like men alike and for applying some standard to every case. 
Of course, this demand is not always met; but the ruler who fails to meet 
it at all, and rules with entire arbitrariness, is everywhere regarded as 
a ‘tyrant ” and disapproved of by the victims of his unfairness. He is cen- 
sured for the injustice or caprice of the treatment he metes out to those who 
regard themselves as having a claim to be treated alike. Thus, a basic notion 
of justice, though not of equal justice for all, irrespective of status, is inherent 
in the life of human societies and forms in them a necessary element of social 
morality. Moreover, this notion of justice is a necessary element, not only 
in organized societies, but also in the life of the family ; and the family, rather 
than the individual, is the basic unit of which organized societies are made up. 

We have, then, in this need for justice, something common to all societies 
which involves moral judgment. The larger and the more complex societies 
become, the more rules they need, and the more important to their members 
justice becomes. There may be different rules for different groups or classes 
within a society—for the conception of justice does not of itself exclude privilege 
—but the claim to be treated justly does exclude caprice and favouritism as 
between social equals. Moreover, to claim justice is to claim a “ right” ; and 
any claim to possess a “ right” can serve as a foundation for further claims 
whenever the social situation changes so that new rules have to be made. 
Thus, in a changing society ideas of what is fair will change, and new claims 
for just treatment will be staked out and will have to be considered by the 
tulers; and even if they are rejected, the rejection will not dispose of them 
unless the rulers are able to drive them out of men’s minds. 

If a rational criterion of social progress is to be found at all, this is surely 
where it is to be sought. If we can find evidence of a tendency for the applica- 
tion of the idea of justice to become greater, and for the idea itself to become 
more closely linked to that of equality, or at least to that of all men as pos- 
sessing, by virtue of being men, certain basic claims to be ruled by a justice 
common to them all, we can fairly say that there is a tendency for humanity to 
progress. We can say this, on the assumption just made, because we can 
demonstrate that it is of the very nature of society to require a rule of law 
which corresponds to the moral sentiments of its members, and because these 
sentiments tend to move in the direction of substituting for privilege equal 
treatment in more and more respects. In this progress, as Professor Marshall 
excellently brought out in his recent book on Citizenship and Social Class, 
there have been in the history of our present Western civilization three suc- 
cessive, but overlapping, stages. The first of these is embodied in the gradual 
acceptance of the notion of a right to equality before the law, connoting 
personal freedom and the abolition of slavery and serfdom. The second has 
taken shape in the gradual extension of political rights, especially the right 
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to vote in the choice of governors and representatives. The third is taking 
shape now, in the twentieth century, as a claim to economic rights and to 
social security. 

These developments can be called progress, because they embody a clear 
moral advance towards the realization of the ‘‘ good society’, by making it 
more a society organized on a basis of reciprocity and fellowship, recognizing 
the claim of each individual within it to be treated as an end, and not merely 
as a means, and thus reconciling conflicting claims and promoting social unity, 
not at the individual’s expense, but so as to enlarge his chances of living the 
“‘ good life’’. The more society can achieve unity on these terms, the more 
it can be held together by consent, rather than by force, and the more “ social ” 
it will be. 

We can fairly claim, on, this basis, that Western civilization has for several 
centuries been making real progress. But we certainly cannot claim that the 
whole history of mankind is that of a continuous advance in the direction of the 
‘* Welfare State’’. Nor can we claim, as Condorcet and his successors did, 
that the continuance of this progress is in any way assured. Indeed, it is 
evidently threatened by most formidable forces arising out of the very advance 
in knowledge in which Condorcet saw the guarantee of its continuation. The 
social sciences, to which he and Saint-Simon and Comte looked for sure 
guidance in the management of our common affairs, show no sign of doing 
what was expected of them ; whereas the physical sciences advance in factual 
knowledge at a prodigious pace which far outruns our ability to control the 
powers they place in men’s hands. The gospel of scientific optimism is out- 
moded ; and we are driven away from the belief that progress in one field— 
knowledge—carries with it any assurance of progress in all, or of general 
progress. Where the great optimists saw unity, we see rather plurality: we 
recognize that general progress depends on a number of factors which do 
not necessarily vary together, or move in the same direction. 

In short, although it is possible to establish a rational criterion, or rational 
criteria, of human progress, it is not possible to-day to formulate any general 
theory of progress by looking at man’s history. Only in one field—that of 
factual knowledge—is it possible to draw a trend line covering the whole 
history of mankind, and to use this as a justification for extrapolating into the 
future ; and even in this instance we cannot be sure that there are no further 
Dark Ages ahead. But even if we can speak with fair confidence of the con- 
tinued advance of knowledge, to do so furnishes no sufficient ground for opti- 
mistic forecasts of the future of mankind. Knowledge is not enough, unless it 
includes the knowledge of good and evil and of the means to make the good 
prevail. Of the knowledge of good and evil we have, I think, more than men 
have had at any previous epoch of their history ; but of the means to make the 
good prevail our knowledge remains lamentably short in face of the formidable 
new dangers with which we are faced. 

In our present situation, determinism, which was formerly a prop of 
optimism, has come to be the ally of pessimism instead. We must base our 
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hopes, not on a progress that is to be achieved for us by the inexorable move- 
ment of historical law, but on ourselves and our children and our children’s 
children, who will make the world better or worse according to the goodwill, 
the courage, and the skill with which they face the tasks of the present and 


the future. 


In place of the belief in a progress guaranteed by the order of 


nature we need to put a faith in our collective power to make the good prevail, 
if we try hard enough—but not otherwise. 


Shorter 


Sciences humaines et 
Goldmann. Presses 
France, Paris, 1952. 


Philosophie. Lucien 
Universitaires de 
Pp. 145. 300 frs. 


In this small book M. Goldmann expounds and 
illustrates a broadly Marxist sociological 
method. Despite its title the book has little 
to do with philosophy, as M. Goldmann under- 
stands this term (i.e. as metaphysics), and I 
am at a loss to know why he decided to change 
the title, as he tells us in the introduction, from 
an ‘‘ Introduction to problems of method in 
the sociology of mind” (sociologie de I’esprit). 
This is all the more curious, on the part of a 
Marxist, since Marx himself abandoned meta- 
physics for sociology, and believed that the 
development of the natural and social sciences 
would eliminate all traditional philosophy 
except logic. 

The central concept in this book is *‘ social 
class ’’ and M. Goldmann’s thesis is summarized 
in a passage on p. 102, where he writes: 
“.. . Chaque fois qu’il s’est agi de trouver 
l'infrastructure d’une philosophie, d’un courant 
littéraire ou artistique, nous sommes arrivés, 
non pas 4 une génération, nation ou Eglise, 4 
une profession ou & tout autre groupe social, 
mais & une classe sociale et 4 ses relations avec 
la société.” M. Goldmann uses this concept 
in both the main chapters of his book, dealing 
with methodological questions, and with the 
laws of social structure, respectively. In the 
first he discusses particularly the problem of 
“ objectivity ’ in the social sciences. He 
distinguishes sharply between the social 
sciences and the natural sciences (and dismisses 
as “ scientism ’’ the view that they can or 
should use the same methods). In all the 
major problems which social scientists investi- 
gate, the values and interests of different social 
classes diverge ; there is no general agreement 
on epistemological criteria or research methods 
such as characterizes the natural sciences. 


Notices 


Every theory in the field of social science is, 
therefore, to some extent an ideology. M. 
Goldmann does not consider, however, that 
this commits the sociologist to a thorough- 
going relativism ; in his view, one theory may 
have greater scientific value than another if it 
is more comprehensive and more fruitful in 
explanation. By way of illustration, he com- 
pares the social theory of Saint-Simon and 
Marx, and Marx’s theory of social class with 
some more recent theories of class. 

The analysis of social structure is largely a 
reformulation (but not mere repetition) of 
familiar Marxist theory. M. Goldmann dis- 
tinguishes three important elements; the 
economic system, the historical function of 
social classes, and the ‘ potential conscious- 
ness ’’ (conscience possible, by which he means 
something like class consciousness, but wider 
in its reference, the degree of understanding of 
society which is possible for members of a class 
at any historical period). The analysis is sup- 
ported, in a manner somewhat unusual in 
Marxist writings concerning the influence of 
economic factors and social class, by evidence 
from M. Goldmann’s own researches, mainly 
in the field of literary history, and he promises 
a more serious documentation of his thesis in 
a forthcoming study of Pascal and Racine. 
The material published in the present book is 
certainly too slight to make the argument 
convincing. 

The book has, I think, a particular interest 
for the English reader, to whom Marx as a 
sociologist is an unfamiliar figure. In recent 
years French sociologists have paid a good deal 
of attention to Marx’s earlier and more ex- 
plicitly sociological writings (some of which 
were first published in the 1930’s in the 
Gesamtausgabe), and several useful studies have 
been published, among them Professor G. 
Gurvitch, La vocation actuelle de la sociologie, 
chap. X., and M. M. Rubel, Pages choisies de 
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Karl Marz (Introduction). The present book 
is a valuable addition to this literature. 

M. Goldmann ably defends Marx’s historical 
approach. He also suggests, in an illuminating 
way, how one of Marx’s “ rules of Sociological 
method ’’, that social action and the interpre- 
tation of this action should be studied together 
(in other terms, that social institutions and 
ideologies together form the subject matter of 
sociology), has been taken up and developed 
in French sociology. He is mainly concerned, 
however, with the analysis of social class, and 
he argues convincingly for the superiority of 
Marx’s theory of class over any alternative 
theory which critics have yet proposed. 
Where he is less convincing is in his acceptance 
of the traditional Marxist delineation of the 
main social classes and their interrelations. 
One has the impression, as in so much Marxist 
writing, that the author is not really concerned 
with a contemporary society, but is analysing 
a society whose development was arrested 
about the year 1848, and which has been 
miraculously preserved. Since M. Goldmann 
is, on the whole, neither orthodox nor dogmatic, 
it is a pity that he has failed to deviate intel- 
ligently at this point, where there is plenty of 
scope for original analysis. 

T. B. Botromore. 


Survey of African Marriage and Family Life. 
Edited by Arthur Phillips. International 
African Institute and O.U.P., 1953. Pp. 
xli; iv; 1-172; viii; 173-328; iv; 329- 
462. Folding map. In three sections with 
separate indices and bibliographies. 45s. 

Part 1. African Marriage and Social Change, 
by L. P. Mair. 

Marriage Laws in Africa, by Arthur 
Phillips. 

Part 3. Christian Marriage and African 

Society, by Lyndon Harries. 


Part 2. 


Tus formidable work of-scholarship will be, 
for many years to come, an indispensible hand- 
book for all who are interested in the problems 
of social development in Negro Africa. The 
book gives the results of an enquiry that was 
spread over a number of years and planned on 


a spacious scale. The research had the back- 
ing of the International African Institute, the 
International Missionary Council, the Colonial 
Social Science Research Council and the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The book comprises three main sections, 
separately indexed, as listed above. In ad- 
dition there is a brief foreword by E. J. 
Waddington and a lengthy introductory essay 
by Arthur Phillips which summarizes, in mas- 
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terly fashion, the findings of the three main 
contributors. 

The subject matter of the survey was “ the 
effect of modern contacts on African marriage 
custom and the maintenance of family life ”’. 
“ African ’’’ in this context refers to “ Africa 
south of the Sahara” in much the same sense 
as this expression was used in Lord Hailey’s 
African Survey. The authors have seen their 
topic as falling roughly under three heads: 
(rt) Changes in traditionally established be- 
haviour patterns that are a response to modern 
economic conditions; (2) Changes brought 
about directly by the legislative acts and 
judicial procedures of European paramount 
powers; (3) Changes that are, more or less 
directly, a response to the policy and propa- 
ganda of the Christian missions. These are 
the main topics of the three sections into which 
the book is divided. 

Dr. Mair’s scholarship is truly formidable. 
She seems to have read and digested the whole 
of the recent ethnographic literature on some 
eighty-seven different tribal groups scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the con- 
tinent. Most of her sources are either English 
or Belgian—this perforce, since little that is 
useful has been published concerning the 
French and Portuguese territories. Dr. Mair 
presents her material under regional sub-heads : 
Southern Africa, East Africa, Central Africa, 
West Africa. This arrangement proves satis- 
factory except that the tribes of the Nuba 
mountains, being outside any of these cate- 
gories, are to be found, rather oddly, under the 
heading West Africa. The scope and pattern 
of the reporting can be indicated by noting 
the cross-head titles given in the chapter on 
Southern Africa: Family and Residence. Ex- 
tent of Polygyny. Preparation for Marriage. 
Pre-marital Sex Relations. Choice of Partner. 
Marriage Procedure. Consequences of the 
Cattle Payment. Domestic Relations. Effects 
of Modern Influences. Rural Areas: 


: (2) The Pondo. 
Family and Household ; Parents and Children ; 
Dependence on Illegal Sources of Income ; 
Pre-marital Sex Relations; Marriage by the 
Traditional Procedure; New Modes of Con- 
tracting Marriage; Difficulty of Customary 
Rules in Modern Conditions; Domestic Rela- 
tions ; Factors Affecting Stability of Marriage ; 
Position of Widows; Non-legalized Unions ; 
Emergence of New Standards. 
Dr. Mair’s aim has evidently been to state, 
with the maximum of compression, the crucial 
facts relevant to two main themes: What are 
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the fundamental Principles of the traditionally 
established marriage law and procedure as it 
has been reported to us by the ethnographers ? 
How do these traditionally approved practices 
relate to the actual situation as it is currently 
reported ? Dr. Mair’s own conclusions, as 
given at p. 152f., are not of a revolutionary 
nature—they are in the form of such general- 
izations as that “ marriage is increasingly a 
matter of personal choice rather than an 
arrangement between groups in which elders 
have a dominant say ’—but the strength of 
her position is that her argument is so mag- 
nificently documented. No doubt specialists 
in the African field will be able to detect errors 
here and there, but as a guide to the original 
sources the whole essay is most admirable. 
One small error I have noted myself. At p. 12 
there is a reference to the Kriges’ summary of 
the Lovedu rule of preferred marriage. The 
reference is correct, but the rule is incorrectly 
stated. It is in fact explicitly forbidden for 
a Lovedu man to marry the woman whom 
Dr. Mair suggests is his ideal mate. 

Mr. Phillips’ subject matter is African mar- 
riage as it is dealt with by the courts and by 
the legislative acts of the various paramount 
powers. Since French materials were plentiful 
here, the geographical scope is in some respects 
wider than that covered in Dr. Mair’s section. 
The essay is a most comprehensive study of 
the legal facts. It includes not only lengthy 
citations of numerous leading cases but a com- 
prehensive inventory of statutes and critical 
decisions with detailed bibli ic cross 
references. The material is dealt with under 
three sections: Customary Marriage, Moham- 


last meaning 


primaril 

rites, In this vast field there are again two 
themes which seem to assume 
importance. First is the fact that, while a 
conflict of laws—e.g. as between European law 
and Native African law—is capable of final 
resolution by a high court decision, a conflict 
of morals is not. The real difficulties of the 
legal situation seem to stem from the paradox 
that, although the paramount powers have 
conceded the principle that, in domestic mat- 
ters, customary. law shall prevail, they have 
nevertheless added a proviso that such cus- 
tomary law shall not be “‘ repugnant to natural 
justice or morality ’’—by which is meant, of 
course, European ideas of justice and Christian 
ideas of morality. 

The uncertainties that result from this ambi- 
valent support for native law have, in @ formal 
sense, been met by a great number of ingenious 
court decisions which are carefully specified in 
Mr. Phillips’ account. In general, the normal 
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legal device seems to be to split the individual 
African into two quite distinct social persons, 
a “ native ’’, who is subject to native law, and 
a colonial citizen who is subject to European 
law. The question of whether the individual 
African ever really understands the complex- 
ities of the Janus-faced legal system to which 
he is subject is not one with which Mr. Phillips 
has to deal. The native Christian especially 
would seem often to be faced with intolerable 
contradictions. 

The second main theme that comes out of 
Mr. Phillips’ material is the central preoccupa- 
tion of in Africa with the 
two themes of Polygamy and Bride-Price. 
This serves to reinforce what I have said above. 
In themselves, institutions of polygamy and 
bride-price present no great legislative diffi- 
culty, they have become “ problems ’’ for the 
colonial legislator only because the missionary 
has insisted that such arrangements are, in 
principle, repugnant to Christian morality. 

Mr. Lyndon Harries writes as a missionary 
reviewing the work of the missions. His 
sources included not only the published and 
unpublished records of various missionary 
societies but also questionnaire replies from 
over 200 missionary bodies. Roman Catholic 
and Protestant missionaries alike 
in the work of the survey to a welcome and 
perhaps surprising extent. The essay falls into 
two halves, an historical review and a summary 
of current mission practices. 

Here again the two themes of Polygamy and 
Bride-Price provide a recurrent /eiimotif. So 
far as polygamy is concerned, the opposition of 
the missions has been consistent and unquali- 
fied, but, in respect to bride-price, mission 
policy has in some cases undergone complete 
reversal—from uncompromising hostility to 
positive approval. In recent times there have 
even been missionaries who attempted to 
introduce bride-price to an area where previ- 
ously there was no such institution, on the 
theory that this reform might prove a deterrent 
to overfrequent divorce |! 

In all, Mr. Harries’ essay is a fascinating but 
frightening account of the consequences of 
undisciplined good intentions. Missionaries 
everywhere are obsessed with the idea of im- 
proving their victims—-too often they end by 
urging change for its own sake, blindly and 

y, without bothering to understand 
what it is that they destroy or what it is that 
they might create. 

To conclude, let me emphasize again that 
the volume as a whole is a magnificent piece of 
work. As an anthropologist I feel that I have 
most to learn from the legal and missionary 
sections; is it too much to hope that some 
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missionaries may ponder thoughtfully upon 
the implications of what the anthropologist has 
tosay? For example, to judge from Dr. Mair, 
there can be few peoples anywhere among 
whom marriage is a more generally satisfactory 
institution than it is among the Plateau Tonga 
of whom we read (p. 94): ‘‘ Men prefer staying 
at home to visiting about among other men 
and each has his favourite spot in front of his 
hut or huts where he can usually be found. 
There he sits or lies, carries on some craft, or 
minds the baby or shakes the corn while his 
wife works nearby or relaxes on the verandah. 

Informants said, ‘ Your wife is the best 
friend you have!’” 

The missionary may find food for thought 
in the fact that these charming people permit 
polygamy, take little cognisance of marital 
infidelity, and have scarcely any legal restric- 
tions on divorce by consent. In this same 
context, I wonder a little as to what Mr. 
Phillips is really thinking of when he suggests 
(p. xviii) that recent developments have 
‘‘ cleared the way for the promotion of a more 
elevated conception of the marriage relation- 
ship and of family life, consistent with a proper 
respect for the African woman’s personality 
and liberty of choice’’. Would he, too, then 
have the Tonga change their ways? If so, 
for what ? 

E. R. Leacu. 


Freedom: A New Analysis. Maurice Cran- 
ston. Longmans, Green & Co., 1953. 
Pp. viii + 177. 12s. 6d. 

One of the several merits of this lively little 

book is that Mr. Cranston insists upon the dis- 

tinction between the metaphysical concept of 
free-will and the freedom relevant to social and 
political discussion, a distinction blurred or 
denied by philosophers of widely divergent 
tendencies, by Logical Positivists no less than 
Objective Idealists. In Part I, Mr. Cranston 
considers the meaning of freedom and is thereby 
led to review some questions about meaning in 
general. He effectively criticizes positive 
definitions of freedom as a mental power or 
as government by reason, and accepts the 
common-sense negative definition of freedom 
as absence of constraint. His main point in 
this part of the book, however, is that the word 
“ freedom ”’ by itself is an incomplete expres- 
sion. Before a reference to freedom can be 
properly meaningful, we must specify what 
sort of constraint is in question—freedom from 
what? Because different people may have in 
mind different kinds of constraint, their uses 
of the word “ freedom ”’ may have very differ- 
ent meanings. The different senses of the 


word do, however, have in common a con- 
stant emotive meaning. “‘ Freedom” is a 
‘* hurrah-word’’, i.e. it is used only of the 
absence of things ‘‘ we ave glad we are with- 
out’’. ‘‘ The only thing constant in the mean- 
ing of ‘ freedom’ is the tendency of the word 
to express and generate favourable feelings. 
Descriptively it may have any one of a vast 
range of possible meanings.” 

Most of this seems to me true and worth 
saying. I would only question the view that 
different applications of ‘‘ freedom ’”’ involve 
different meanings of the word itself, and that 
the constant factor in all these uses is to be 
classed as emotive and not descriptive mean- 
ing. Mr. Cranston confesses that he is unable 
to find a clear-cut distinction between descrip- 
tive and emotive meaning. Now if his ‘‘ emo- 
tive ’’ meaning of freedom be rendered as part 
of its ‘‘ descriptive ’’ meaning, we may give a 
definition of freedom which is meaningful by 
itself and which remains constant in the 
different applications of the word. A con- 
straint whose absence is welcomed is a con- 
straint upon doing what one wants or chooses 
to do. Freedom, therefore, is the absence of 
constraint on doing what one wants or chooses 
to do. (My definition, of course, is not “a 
new analysis’’. Mr. Cranston himself refers 
more than once to Aristotle’s contemptuous 
report of the democrat’s conception of liberty 
as ‘‘ doing what one likes”’.) It remains true 
that different people want or choose to do 
different things and may be prevented by 
different constraints, so that their applications 
of ‘‘ freedom ”’ are different and liable to cause 
confusion. 


In Part II, Mr. Cranston illustrates the con- | 


fusion by discussing ambiguities in the doctrine 
of liberalism, i.e. the political application of 
the concept of freedom. It is a rare pleasure 
to find nowadays a young philosopher, trained 
and versed in the technique of linguistic 
analysis, who is both interested in and com- 
petent to discuss political theory. Mr. Cran- 
ston analyses differences between and within 
English, French, German, and American 
liberalism. His rather sharp distinctions per- 
haps oversimplify the picture, but the discus- 
sion is suggestive so far as it goes. 

Part III deals with the problem of free-will. 
Mr. Cranston patiently exposes the recurring 
confusion among empiricists between “ free- 
will” (i.e. the possibility of choosing either of 
alternative actions without change of circum- 
stances or character) aad freedom from external 
constraint. He then re-states the free-will 
controversy in terms of predictability. He 
interprets determinism as the view that all 
human actions, like any other event, are in 
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principle predictable. He believes he can dis- 
prove this universal proposition and establish 
its contradictory, “‘some human actions are 
not even in principle predictable”, which 
represents, on this interpretation, the thesis of 
libertarianism. He distinguishes “ 
about myself ’’, “‘ predictions about you ”’, and 
“ predictions about other people ’’, and argues 
(1) that the first and second are always impos- 
sible, (2) that the third are sometimes impos- 
sible. (1) Predictions of the first two classes 
involve knowledge of the prediction by the 
persons whose actions are predicted. A pre- 
diction of one’s own action, and the announce- 
ment to another person, before he acts, of a 
forecast of his action, are liable to cause the 
action predicted to be modified, and so neces- 
sitate a second forecast taking account of this 
additional evidence. But the second forecast 
in its turn will have similar effects when made 
explicit, and so requires a third. The regress 
is infinite, and therefore the prediction can 
never be made. (2) Predictions about other 
people who are not made aware of the forecast, 
are often possible, but not where the relevant 
evidence includes events that can be known 
only when the action to be predicted is begin- 
ning to take place. 

I shall now make some comments on this 
supposed defence of free-will. The first argu- 
ment demonstrates that some kinds of predic- 


tion about human actions are logically impos- 
sible, not that the actions themselves are unpre- 
dictable by a third party whose “ diction ’’ is 


not addressed to the agent. The second 
argument, which implicitly admits my criticism 
of the first, does deal with predictability by 
anyone. Unlike the first argument, however, 
it is not a strict demonstration, and even as a 
probable proof it relies on stressing predict- 
ability. But this does not disprove deter- 
minism, for while predictability implies deter- 
minism, determinism does not necessarily 
imply predictability. The argument refutes 
a claim to show the determined character of 
certain actions before they take place, but not 
a claim to show their determined character (to 
give a “‘ scientific explanation ’’ of their occur- 
rence) after they have taken place. Indeed, 
Mr. Cranston himself agrees that we are liable 
to regard all our choices ‘‘ under the form of 
determinism ’’ when we look back at them 
after some considerable lapse of time. Such a 
view of past actions as determined does not 
imply the thought that they were predictable 
before they occurred. The libertarian case on 
the other hand requires, not merely that it 
should be impossible to predict with certainty 
how a man will deliberately choose to act in 
the future, but also that he could Aave chosen 
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differently in those of his past actions for which 
he is held responsible. Mr. Cranston has 
acknowledged this earlier, and has even made 
the further claim for libertarianism that 
choices do not have a cause but are the non- 
causal “result” of considerations. Unpre- 
dictability is even less relevant to this claim: 
Mr. Cranston cites with approval arguments of 
Professor Popper, similar to his own, about the 
unpredictability by predicting machines of cer- 
tain of their own operations. But he would 
presumably agree that these arguments provide 
no evidence for an hypothesis that the action 
of such machines includes an uncaused choice. 
Libertarians like myself must ask to be saved 
from the friendship of unpredictability. 

D. DatcHes RAPHAEL. 


De Ongeshoolde Arbeider. J. Haveman. Van 
Gorcum and Co., Assen. 1952. Pp. 224. 


“UNSKILLED worker”’ in this book is not 
defined in terms of actual work performed as 
one would expect for purposes of an occupa- 
tional classification. The author believes that 
the theory of a casual relationship between 
actual work performed and mental-physical 
make-up leaves many questions about the life 
of the unskilled worker unanswered. He is 
more inclined towards the idea that the char- 
acter of the unskilled worker is being moulded 
largely through social contacts relating to his 
work. The social milieu ; i.e. work milieu and 
neighbourhood, family, church, political party, 
etc., exerts a powerful influence on the men- 
tality and behaviour of unskilled workers, 
while work as such has lost its educational 
value for them. The author thus formulates 
his hypothesis as follows: ‘‘ The unskilled 
workers form the nucleus of a social class in 
which many give evidence, by behaviour which 
is not in accordance with the bourgeois group- 
norms, of the fact that they either are not 
aware of, or do not acknowledge, the tradi- 
tional social norms in the Netherlands.” 

Part 1 (Investigations) contains a description 
of various aspects of the life of the unskilled 
worker on the basis of interviews and observa- 
tions by the author in certain cities and rural 
areas in the Netherlands. He deals with rela- 
tions in the family, with labour, and neighbour- 
hood, as well as attitudes toward institutions 
such as the church, the school, political party, 
etc. The unskilled workers show “ opinions, 
ideas, beliefs and sentiments which differ in 
fundamental points ’’ from the standards pre- 
vailing in other social classes. They do not 
fit into the milieu of the bourgeoisie, whereas 
the skilled workers do. 

As regards the city the findings which lead 
the author to this conclusion are in the main 
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supported by studies of industrial workers else- 
where. For instance, unskilled workers do not 
ordinarily participate in voluntary associa- 
tions ; attachment to a small, informal group 
is stronger than the attachment to a job; 
money wages do not constitute the most im- 
portant factor in job satisfaction ; etc. (cf. the 
work of Komarovsky, Warner and his associ- 
ates, the writers on the Hawthorne Experi- 
ment, and others). 

The author breaks new ground with his des- 
cription of the conditions of skilled and un- 
skilled workers in agriculture. He analyses 
the unemployment policy, the resettlement and 
adjustment of agricultural workers in urban 
industries, and the attitudes of workers towards 
the institution of the Dienst Uitvoering Werken 
—a scheme whereby the _unemployed are 
engaged on projects which, “ if carried out at 
the full cost, would be too expensive to under- 
take”’. The fairly detailed analysis of the 
D.U.W. as a social institution (or a social 
problem) is of general as well as immediate 
practical significance. 

Similarly the discussion of the agricultural 
worker in the urban industrial setting is of 
special interest. Certain smaller towns have a 
poor reputation because of the predominance 
of unskilled workers, D.U.W.-labourers, and 
other “‘ unsocial”’ groups. This makes interest- 
ing reading in the light of the work of Angell, 
Gillen, and others, on the “ goodness ” of cities, 
and the significance of occupational structure 
as a factor in the “‘ goodness ’’ of a city. 

The book concludes with an analysis of the 
Social Situation (Part II) of the unskilled 
worker on the basis of material provided in 
Part I. The position of unskilled workers at 
the bottom of the social ladder differs from 
that of the middle or lower middle classes in 
principle rather than in degree. The lower 
middle class, for instance, can compare its 
position on the social scale in two directions 
—with those of classes above and that of the 
class below. The unskilled worker class, on 
the other hand, can compare its position in one 
direction only—with those of classes above. 

Through the presence of a class with no occu- 
pational skill and no possessions, etc., the 
skilled workers and those with limited means 
manage to maintain a certain amount of self- 
Ps tone and, in self defence, maintain social 

distance between themselves and members of 
the class below. This results in social isolation 
of the unskilled workers, which is further 
accentuated by spatial separation. They live 
in a ‘‘ ghetto ’’ and their way of life is such that 
nobody who respects himself in terms of the 
standards prevailing in the “‘ stratification "’ 
dare feel at home among them. 
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This state of affairs results in much social 
tension. The solution will involve a change 
in the bourgeois culture of the Netherlands : 
“Not until primary group-norms in the form 
of ‘ Gemeinschafts '—values (Ténnies) attain 
a more autonomous significance than they have 
at present, and in this way dethrone the abso- 
lutism of the formal organisation of our social 
life and its stratification, will the unskilled 
worker feel at home in our society.” 

While there is much in this book that is 
useful, interesting and stimulating, -I cannot 
share the author’s confidence that the hypo- 
thesis “ was confirmed by empirical enquiry ’’. 
The empirical enquiry consisted mainly of 
interviews with skilled and unskilled workers, 
and with other persons “‘ who, by the nature 
of their occupations, have a task to perform 
in the unskilled workers’ milieu”. Apart 
from a very careful selection of four cities to 
represent the 57 cities in the Netherlands with 
populations of 10,000 and over there is no 
indication of the extent to which the interviews 
and observations could be taken to give a 
representative picture of the situation in the 


‘cities selected, and in the smaller towns and 


rural areas. From the material presented it 
would appear that the numbers of interviews 
were decidedly small in relation to the popula- 
tions involved, and that they were not stan- 
dardised and selected according to any definite 
plan. The dangers inherent in such a proce- 
dure are well known. 

The “‘ normal ”’ age at marriage, for instance, 
is given as the average of those stated in “a 
number of interviews ’’; the number of chil- 
dren per family of unskilled workers in Gronin- 
gen (136,000 population) is given as the 
average of 65 per cent of the fathers of 57 
factory girls, etc. Without some explicit 
statement on the scope and the nature of the 
investigations (Part I) the whole question of 
‘norms controlling the life of the unskilled 
worker ’’ and norms prevailing in the bourgeois 
milieu becomes rather dubious, and the 
definiteness with which the generalizations and 
conclusions are stated is therefore open to 
question. 

The book, which is written in a pleasant and 
simple style, includes a summary in English 
of the main findings. 


C. J. Joosrz. 


Die informelle Arbeitsgruppe. Dr. Hans Stirn. 
Ardey Verlag, Dortmund, 1952. Pp. 116. 
DM. 7.50. 


Tuts is a useful little book. It sets out to 
summarize, for its German readers, that aspect 
of industrial sociology which deals with the 
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working group. The subject is dealt with 
under three main headings which may be 
broadly classified under (1) Origins of indus- 
trial sociology, (2) Methods of investigation, 
(3) Modern research: a discussion of the 
findings. 

The actual ground covered is much wider 
than the title would suggest: the book really 
deals with the unified social research which has 
developed in industry and the inter-relation- 
ship between an ists, sociologists and 
psychologists, in this field. The first part of 
the book stresses the contribution of the social 
anthropologists (by this he means those of the 
functional school), notably Malinowski and 
Radcliffe-Brown, and that of sociometry. This 
is followed by an attempt to divide the various 
American sources into “schools’’, i.e. die 
Schule um Elton Mayo, die Schule um E. 
Wight Bakke, etc. This does show the various 
lines of development, though the allocation of 
membership is rather arbitrary (George 
Homans might be surprised to find himself one 
of “ die Schule um W. L. Warner’”’). After 
this comes a discussion of techniques such as 
participant observation, the interview, etc. 
The last part deals extensively with ‘‘ Elton 
Mayo’s Social Problems of an Industrial Civiliza- 
tion”’ and contains some interesting points. 

As Dr. Stirn rightly observes, much of the 
theoretical foundations of industrial sociology 
stems from Max Weber and those who were 
influenced by him. One would have expected 
after this a more detailed discussion of Weber’s 
contribution, notably his neglected “ Zur 
Psychophysik der industriellen Arbeit ” (Archiv 
Casdalens: k ft, 27, 1908). 

We look forward to seeing the results of pre- 
sent research on working groups in the Ruhr 
coalfield, set against the social background of 
the changing status of the miner, which Dr. 
Stirn too briefly describes: he whets our 
appetite for more. 

Finally, one must point out to Professor 
Arensberg of Columbia, who contributes the 
preface that, although the book is a good and 
much needed summary, it is not a ‘‘ complete 
summary of the literature of American and 
British industrial sociology’’. There is no 
mention of any British industrial sociology in 
the book. The Industrial Health Research 
Board is mentioned as a place where Elton 
Mayo worked some thirty years ago: the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
blushes unseen : the work of the last five years 
sponsored by the Shuster Panel and the “ Tavi- 
stock ’ and described in the pages of Human 
Relations and Occupational Psychology, as well 
as the several books published, might never 
have existed. 
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It is to be hoped that Dr. Stirn will make his 
good little book better ‘by including those 
studies in his next edition. 

W. CaMPBELL Ba.rFour. 
The English Village. W. P. Baker. Oxford 

University Press, 1953. Pp. 224. 6s. 
RECENT years have seen the publication of a 
plethora of books on the English countryside. 
For the most part they have been general in 
scope and slight in size, but inasmuch as they 
reflect a growing appreciation of the problems 
of rural England they are to be welcomed ; 
apart from this it is not easy to see what 
purpose is served by their duplication. The 
present need is for comparative studies of rural 
social structures, investigations of historical 
and cultural variations, and the development 
of a typology that will take account of both 
economic and sociological factors. When this 
is accomplished it will be possible to make a 
more rigorous analysis of planning measures 
than is possible at present as well as to clarify 
the ends to be pursued. This advance will not 
take place until those interested in rural 
society pass from the contemporary dilet- 
tantism that is so popular in this country. 
Admittedly one difficulty lies in the absence of 
an organization to sponsor research in this 
field for, unlike agricultural economics, re- 
search in rural sociology in this country 
receives but meagre support. 

Mr. Baker’s book represents no advance and 
contains little that is original. His purpose is 
to give “a general picture of the life of the 
village ’’, to consider “‘ its characteris- 
tics and ‘peculiar problems ”’, and ‘‘ to present 
a balanced account of the many interests of 
the village ’’. 

A brief and quite inadequate description of 
types of physical structures, which mentions 
but makes no advance on Sharp’s “ anatomy ”’, 
precedes a longer account of the changes that 
have taken place in the occupational structure 
of the village ; here some comparative material 
is presented to show that a greater variety and 
a better balance of occupation exists than is 
generally supposed, a hypothesis that requires 
more rigorous testing. A discussion of com- 
munity activities approves of the Village Col- 
leges experiment. In the second half of his 
book Mr. Baker assesses the contributions and 
shortcomings of the familiar religious, educa~- 
tional and political institutions of rural Eng- 
land. Some wise things are said on the sub- 
ject of country planning, although here as 
elsewhere no distinction is made between 
“amenity ” and ‘“ community ” aims in plan- 
ning, and only at the end does the author ob- 
serve that “‘ the problems of the village cannot 
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be considered in isolation from the town”. 
To the townsman aware of his ignorance of the 
countryside this book should prove helpful ; it 
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was written for him and is well written, being 
both clear and concise. 
Duncan MITCHELL. 


Correspondence 


To the Editors : 
Dear Sirs, 

Mr. Paul Streeten’s review of my book The 
Law of Freedom as the Remedy for War and 
Poverty in your issue of June 1952, has been 
brought to my attention, and, while I would 
be the last person to complain of criticism, 
however hostile, I must protest against a review 
which utterly neglects to deal with the real 
theses of my book, but attributes to me and 
proceeds to refute ideas and opinions which do 
not happen to be my ideas and opinions, and is 
therefore misleading. I can here do no more 
than give the following examples : 

(1) He states that my economic theory in- 
cludes “‘ a rehabilitation of the labour theory of 
value’’. In fact, I not only established a 
theory of exchange value and price at variance 
in all respects with the existing theories, but 
in particular attacked the labour theory of 
value (see Vol. I, pp. 28, 29, 44, 81, 188, 202, 
514-15, and Vol. II, pp. 19-29, 37, 50-51, 129, 
145-46, 150-51, 178, 222, 262, 343, 398, 546, 
549, 596, 615). 

(2) He includes the German. anarchist Max 
Stirner amongst my “ heroes ’’, in spite of the 
fact that I describe Stirner’s doctrine as “ self- 
contradictory ’”’ and point out the absurdity 
of his aims (see Vol. I, p. 486-87). 

(3) Without giving any reasons for his sur- 
prise, Mr. Streeten finds that the reforms pro- 
posed in the Law of Freedom ‘“‘ oddly enough 
comprise free exchange rates ”’. 

(4) Although I used only original arguments 
against prevailing theories in the realms of 
economic and political theory, Mr. Streeten 
misleads the reader by using phrases such as :-— 
“Marshall is refuted by Thomas Aquinas, 
Keynes with the Bible ’’, etc. 

(5) Although I vigorously argued against all 
monopolies, and in particular State monopolies 
(see Vol. I, pp. 17, 149, and Vol. II, pp. 401-2, 
412-40, 654-58), Mr. Streeten writes: “He 
argues as vigorously against anti-cartel legis- 
lation as against monetary and fiscal policy.” 


(6) Although I ridiculed the contemporary 
preoccupation with the average and demanded 
that ‘“‘ the greatest number . . . must include 
absolutely everyone, so that none shall be 
wronged ’’, Mr. Streeten ascribes to me the 
authorship of the notion of “the greatest 
happiness per head’’, and puts forward the 
very counter-argument forestalled and refuted 
by me that such average happiness ‘‘ may in- 
volve great misery for some ’”’ without taking 
the trouble to refute my refutation (see Vol. I, 
PP- 153, 492-94, and Vol. II, p. 484). 

(7) Although the definition contained in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man (1789) that 
“‘ freedom consists in the right to do anything 
that does not injure anyone else ”’ was rejected 
by, me as inadequate (see Vol. I, 482-83) Mr. 
Streeten claims: ‘in another passage Korner 
argues that nobody should be harmed by any 
measure ’’. 

(8) Mr. Streeten alleges that I equated 
“state interference in economic matters with 
totalitarianism without citing a single instance 
in which the former led to the latter ”’, although 
in fact, I advocated state interference by 
postulating that the state ‘‘ has to effect for 
us what each individual would do from his own 
egoistic interests properly understood, but is 
in fact unable to do because it is beyond his 
power ’’. 

(9) Without citing a single instance, Mr. 
Streeten says that I “ fail to understand what 
Keynes said ’’. 

Yours faithfully, 
Emit Korner. 
93 Redington Rd., N.W.3. 


Mr. Streeten replies: ‘‘ As the reviewer of 
Dr. Korner’s book, I can only claim that my 
interpretation of it still seems to me a reason- 
able account of the evidence before me. It is 
open to the reader to consult Dr. Korner’s two 
volumes and decide between us.” 
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